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TRUMAN DOCTRINE AND UN 


Turning Point Reached in American Foreign Policy 


by Robert A. Graham, S.]. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S address to Con- 
gress on March 12 is correctly re- 
garded as a turning point not only in 
our relations to the Soviet Union but 


‘in our whole conception of America’s 


position in world affairs. His request 
for $400,000,000 to aid Greece and 
Turkey was criticized as a program 
leading to war, as ruthless imperial- 
ism, as a shocking recourse to mili- 
tary power, as cynical disregard of the 
United Nations which we took the lead 
in creating for just such an emer- 
gency. In the Senate, un-reconstructed 
isolationists like Republican Senator 
Wherry of Nebraska joined forces with 
Democratic Senator Pepper of Florida. 
Yet the vast majority of the people 
supported the President’s request and 
there was never any real doubt whether 


Congress would accede to the proposal. 


The loan (or grant) is not simply 
a humanitarian one, such as those we 
made through UNRRA. It is a loan 
with definite political ends in view. 
We want to strengthen the Greek and 
the Turkish governments, in the first 
instance, against internal enemies and 
in the other, against external enemies. 
“The very existence of the Greek state,” 
said Mr. Truman, “is threatened by 
the terroristic activities of several 
thousand armed men, led by Com- 
munists .. .” 


As for Turkey, her integrity (en- 
dangered by demands upon it by the 
Soviet Union) is “essential to the 
preservation of order in the Middle 
East,” he said. 


Through the $400,000,000 the Presi- 
dent wanted to restore economic and 
political stability to a Greece shattered 
by bad government and a ravaged 
countryside. He asked and received 
authority to detail not only American 
civilian, but military personnel as 
well, to supervise the distribution and 
management of the assistance provided 
to the Greek and Turkish governments. 


Decision Expected 


Such were the material facts of the 
bill approved by the Congress. The 
President spoke against a background 
of long-standing efforts to seek a direct 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Ap- 
prehension was rising over the widen- 
ing sphere of activity by communist 
factions in the Balkans. The decision 
of Great Britain to withdraw its finan- 
cial and military assistance from 
Greece and Turkey by the end of 
March precipitated a decision that was 
inevitable anyway. Everything had 
been pointing to that since it became 
evident that this country was in fact a 
world power. But the passage of this 
bill requested by the President was 
the first concrete sign of the direction 
American policy is likely to take in 
the years and decades to come. The 
implications for a just world order are 
serious. 


The Truman program may be looked 
at from three viewpoints: 1. As for- 
eign policy; 2. As it affects the United 
Nations; 3. As it touches on the prin- 
ciples of a just world order. 
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1. The Truman Program as For- 
eign Policy 


Like all foreign policy the Truman 
statement of March 12 contained two 
elements. One was the appeal to politi- 
cal ideals. The other was the appeal 
to security—to power, in other words. 


On the side of political idealism Mr. 
Truman made it plain that the United 
States felt that it was acting in the in- 
terests of democracy and the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 


“The United Nations,” he said, “is 
designed to make possible lasting free- 
dom and independence for all] its Mem- 
bers. We shall not realize our objec- 
tives, however, unless we are willing 
to help free peoples to maintain their 
free institutions and their national in- 
tegrity against aggressive movements 
that seek to impose on them totalitar- 
lan regimes.” 


He then went on to say that “it must 
be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed mi- 
norities or by outside pressures.” In 
helping free and independent nations 
to maintain their freedom, the United 
States will be “giving effect to the 
-principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


Aimed at Russia 


The President nowhere mentioned 
the Soviet Union, but his references to 
a way of life “based upon the will of 
a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority” and relying upon “terror 
and oppression, a controlled press and 
radio, fixed elections and the suppres- 
sion of personal freedoms,” coming 
on top of allusions to violations of 
the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria, make such explicit 
references unnecessary. The “Truman 
Doctrine” is essentially anti-totalitar- 
ian and directed against the present 
policies of the USSR. 
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Obviously. it is not the intention of 
the United States to interfere in every 
corner of the globe where “free insti-i 
tutions” are menaced. Why then have 
Greece and Turkey suddenly become 
so very important a concern of the 
United States? The reason is that the 
erowth of Soviet influence in the Mid- 
dle East is something that this countr 
cannot contemplate without uneasiness.: 
If Greece and Turkey were to fall 
under Soviet control or hegemony the 
implications for America’s security 
and for peace itself would be grave. 


Mr. Truman was quite frank in indi-. 
cating that it was not simply political 
idealism that motivated him, but con-, 
siderations of power. With Greece 
under communist control, Turkey 
would be outflanked. Confusion and 
disorder might well spread throughout 
the Middle East. More important, “the 
disappearance of Greece as an inde- 
pendent state would have a profound 
effect upon those countries in Europe 
whose peoples are struggling against 
ereat difficulties to maintain their free- - 
doms and their independence while: 
they repair the damages of war.” Ini 
other words, Europe might go Com- - 
munist. The safety of the United States 
was at stake. 


Fear Soviet Growth 


In the religion of power politics the: 
mortal sin is expansionism. No nation | 
can tolerate its rival waxing great | 
through accessions of territory or con- | 
trol of strategic positions. It was in- 
evitable that Soviet thrusts to the Mid- 
dle East would have to be met with 
American power. 


Greece and Turkey have scarcely 
loomed large in American policy in 
past decades. We have entered into 
political loans and backed dubious re- 
gimes in Latin America and, to a lim- 
ited extent, in the Far East. Although 
we have bolstered up tottering regimes 
and consolidated the military strength 
of various countries in peacetime these 


were in regions where our political in- 
terests were traditional. But to put our 
finger in the Balkan pie and above all 
take our stand at the Dardanelles is 
something revolutionary. The Medi- 
terranean is by no means a “life line” 
for us as it was for Britain, but the 
issue had to be raised somewhere with 
the Soviet Union. A combination of 
circumstances decreed that the stand 
would be in Greece and Turkey. 


In brief, the foreign policy enunci- 
ated by the President on March 12 
contains a highly idealistic element 
and at the same time is based on 
realistic considerations that would 
have warmed the hearts of the balance- 
of-power politicians of the last cen- 
tury. Some cynics would say that the 
ideological content of the President’s 
address was just eyewash and that the 
real issue was the oil of the Near East. 
Such an attitude oversimplifies a very 
complex problem of international 
peace. No foreign policy will enjoy 
lasting popular support if it lacks 
idealism, and on the other hand none 
is likely to succeed if it does not pos- 
sess certain minimum elements of self- 
interest. 


Feel Russian Pressure 


_ In our present gestures in the Mid- 

dle East the idealistic element is not 
too far from our realistic approach. 
Our decision to intervene in Greece 
against “political infiltration” threat- 
ening free institutions was motivated 
by our conviction that aggression can 
take place against Greece through fifth 
columns as well as by a frontal across- 
the-border attack. The United States 
became convinced, for example, that 
the border incidents and the efforts for 
Macedonian “autonomy” found their 
sources in Soviet agents. 


We felt that a continuance of unrest 
and disorder in Greece will only play 
into the hands of those who seek a 
semi-sovietized Greece similar to Jugo- 
slavia. The Communists are past mas- 
ters at the art of seizing power in the 
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midst of anarchy. The American pro- 
gram rests on the belief that the best 
way to stop Soviet expansion-by-infil- 
tration is to plug up the gaps—eco- 
nomic and political disorder—through 
which the Communist fifth columns 
pour. This is the real key to security 
and peace in the Middle East. 

For this reason the President said: 
“This is no more than a frank recog- 
nition that totalitarian regimes im- 
posed on free peoples, by direct or 
indirect aggression, undermine the 
foundations of international peace and 
hence the security of the United States.” 
For the moment idealistic and practi- 
cal considerations work in harmony. 
Just how long that team can work so 
successfully is for the future to reveal. 


U.S. Role Permanent 


To say that our course is a new one 
is to say that it is full of pitfalls and 
hazards. Having once gone into Greece 
as part of a campaign to halt Russian 
expansionism and totalitarianism, we 
can never withdraw from there or from 
any other place where a similar chal- 
lenge presents itself. We are irrevo- 
cably committed and our involvements 
will become greater, not less, as the 
years go on. There might even come 
a time when people will forget the 
anxieties of this moment and long for 
the days when United States power 
was not employed in the unsavory tasks 
of being the world’s policeman. 

In fact it is rather amusing to note 
that some of the criticisms of the Tru- 
man doctrine come from those who 
just a short while ago were foremost 
in decrying “appeasement” of Russia. 
The alternative to the old policy is an 
onerous one, a grim one, and a dirty 
one, as we shall no doubt soon dis- 
cover. 

Many Catholics who in the past 
have vigorously fought against “for- 
eign entanglements” now support the 
entanglements involved in the Tru- 
man Doctrine. And Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh, as true an American and 
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as thorough an isolationist as ever 
lived, has come around to support 
actively the new United States pol- 
icy as the only program that makes 
sense under the present circumstances. 


2. The Truman Doctrine as It 
Affects the United Nations 


Has the United States injured the 
United Nations by its new policy? Cer- 
tain United Nations official quarters 
and some Americans such as Senator 
Pepper and Henry Wallace have ac- 
cused the President of “by-passing the 
United Nations.” 


Technically, if any countries by- 
passed the United Nations, they were 
Greece and Turkey who made _ the 


original request for money and other. 


assistance. It was their own business 
whether they wanted to apply to the 
United Nations or the United States. 


Some think that the President could 
at least have notified the Secretary 
General of the United Nations of his 
intentions. These and other protests 
are not convincing. Only the Ameri- 
can people could decide the question 
that the President was asking. The 
determination of basic foreign policy 
is not made through the United Na- 
tions but prior to it. 


Europeans who professed to be 
shocked at the alleged “by-passing” 
of the Organization spoke from the 
background of countries whose foreign 
policy is traditional. Only confusion 
and possibly rebellion would have 
arisen in the minds of the American 
people if what was essentially and 
exclusively an American decision were 
to come to them through the United 
Nations. 


U.S. Forms Policy 


In a sense, all foreign policy is 
unilateral. The formulation of foreign 
policy is the responsibility and con- 
cern of each state, even according to 
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the United Nations Charter. This of | 
course is far from saying that a mem- 
ber of the United Nations is not under | 
the necessity of justifying its policies 
in the light of the United Nations 
principles. Nor is this the same thing 
as saying that the debates and deci- 
sions of the United Nations organs 
have no role to play in shaping U.S. 
foreign policy. But in a major politi- 
cal decision involving a sharp depart- 
ure from tradition the question had 
to be put up directly to the Ameri- 
can people. No legitimate complaint 
can be made against this aspect of the 
Truman Doctrine. it appears to me. 


It is not in the formulation but in 
the implementation of the Truman 
Doctrine that the United States needs 
to watch its step. The United Nations 
and its specialized agencies were 
created for the solution of certain in- 
ternational problems affecting world 
peace. Our failure to use them for this 
purpose would be prima facie indica- 
tion that our lofty intentions really 
mask individualistic imperialism and 
self-agerandizement. 


Mr. Truman’s critics said that he 
should have gone “through the United 
Nations.” It is highly interesting to 
observe that such critics are not very 
specific as to how, or under just what 
formality, the problems occasioning 
the Truman Doctrine should be 
brought before the United Nations. 


The United Nations, with its organs 
and affiliates, is a complex organiza- 
tion. There are several ways of clear- 
ing a question “through” the Organiza- 
tion. Here are a few chief avenues of 

i : * 
approach to the United Nations in the 
Greek-Turkish question: 


I. Referral to the Security Council 
2. Referral to the General Assembly 


3. Referral to the Social and Eeo- 
nomic Council 


4. Referral to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 


5. Referral to the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization 


6. Referral to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations. 


Less Formal Methods 


In addition, there are several meth- 
ods of “referring” a matter to the 
United Nations. One way is to request 
the Organization to take over full re- 
sponsibility for a given task, as in the 
International Refugee Organization. 
Another is to ask for advice and rec- 
ommendations, without binding one- 
self to accept these decisions, as Brit- 
ain did when calling the General As- 
sembly for a special session on Pales- 
tine. Another is simply to keep the 
United Nations informed, either by 
advance notification of intention or 
by subsequent voluntary reports. 

Of themselves, all of these methods 
are perfectly legitimate and within the 
meaning of the United Nations. It is 
not true, as is sometimes implied, that 
going “through” the United Nations 
necessarily implies asking the advice 
and consent of the Organization. 

And just for the record it might be 
noted at this point that the United 
Nations was never meant to be a uni- 
versal clearinghouse for all interna- 
tional matters, even in questions deal- 
ing with peace and security. The peace 
treaties are certainly not being cleared 
through the United Nations. The bi- 
lateral treaties against aggression en- 
tered upon by the Soviet Union with 
some of its satellites were contracted 
in accordance with Article 53, without 
even notification to the United Na- 
tions. Countries with grievances against 
each other are supposed to try to set- 
tle their quarrels among themselves, 
as is plain from Article 33. 

No member of the United Nations 
is obligated to bring its problems be- 
fore the Organization. Rather, the 
reverse statement is more accurate: 
Every nation has a right to bring its 
problems (and indeed the problems of 
other countries) to the attention of 


the world community through the 
United Nations. 


Let us examine the Truman program 
in relation to the several alternatives 
listed above. 


1. The Security Council. 


This body is responsible for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security. It can take cognizance 
of trouble either on its own initiative 
or at the request of any Member. Mr. 
Truman was not obligated to take the 
formal stand that the situation in 
Greece was a threat to international 
peace justifying the intervention of the 
council. Nor would it have been wise 
to do so. Such a position could have 
led to the formal charge that the Soviet 
Union was guilty of the “political in- 
filtration” condemned as indirect ag- 
gression by the President. It may have 
been perfectly true that the ultimate 
purpose of the Truman program of 
aid to Greece and Turkey was to put 
the brakes on Soviet expansionism. It 
is a matter of political wisdom whether 
this ultimate intention should be form- 
alized before the Security Council. 

Even at that, the first notification 
to the United Nations was made in 
this body. We therefore did recognize 
that this was a program connected 
with peace and security and that the 
Council had a right to be told what 
the Truman Doctrine meant. 

On March 28, our representative, 
Warren R. Austin, used the discussions 
of the Greek Commission of Inquiry 
as to the occasion to explain the then 
pending legislation for the benefit, of 
the curious world. He defended the 
United States program of aid to the 
economic and political recovery of 
Greece as complementary to and not 
conflicting with, the interest already 
taken by the Security Council in the 
Greek border disputes. 

“The United States regards it as an 
obligation under the Charter, as well 
as a matter of elementary self-inter- 
est,” he ‘said, “for every Member of 
the United Nations to do its utmost to 
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bring about the peaceful adjustment 
of any international situation before 
[italics his] it becomes a threat to the 
peace.” 


Matter Properly Reported 


It is quite singular, I think, that a 
matter of pending domestic legisla- 
tion should have become an object for 
discussion in an international political 
body. This significant concession to 
world opinion and the authority of the 
United Nations was lost sight of, how- 
ever, in the shuffle. 

Frequently it is said that the veto in 
the Security Council would have fore- 
stalled any action taken against the 
Soviet Union, had the United States 
chosen to make formal charges against 
the USSR. Technically, this is correct. 
In reality that consideration hardly 
played an active role in the decision. 
The question of the fundamental rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Russia will never be decided by the 
simple process of counting votes. The 
veto really entered into the calcula- 
tions of American policy makers as a 
tool that might be used by the Soviet 
delegate to stop, slow down or weaken 
the aid we felt was necessary to pre- 
serve the internal stability of Greece 
and the national integrity of Turkey. 

To date the Soviet Union has not 
itself brought up the matter of Ameri- 
can aid before the Security Council. 
It has every right to do so. But in that 
case the veto will be on the other foot. 

2. The International Bank for Re- 

« construction and Development. 

It is asked why does not the United 
States support Greece in securing a 
loan of at least $100,000,000 from the 
Bank? The answer to this is simple. 
In the words of Mr. Austin: “Greece 
may now be in such bad financial and 
economic condition that she could not 
qualify as a good credit risk for bank 
loans.” This would be in the supposi- 
tion that the Bank is now ready to 
begin its loan program, which it isn’t. 
Later, however, Greece may apply for 
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such a loan and it is expected that the 
United States would support favorable 
action by the Bank. 

3. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

tion. 

The FAO completed a survey of the 
economic and financial needs of Greece 
and left several recommendations. It 
is significant for grasping the realities 
of the situation that the FAO men- 
tioned the UN Social and Economic 
Council and the American and British 
governments in the same breath as 
sources of assistance. 

It is a simple formula to say, “Let 
the United Nations do it.” But the 
experience of the past years has shown 
that the highly expensive “opera- 
tional” activities are borne chiefly by 
the United States, with Great Britain 
second. This country contributed 72% 
of UNRRA’s finances. It contributes 
nearly 40% (39.89) of the United 
Nations’ budget. The Soviet Union is 
a poor third with 6.34%. Britain’s 
quota is 11.48%. 


In the operational field assigned to 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, the share of the United States is 
45.75%. Britain’s is 14.75%, while 
the USSR’s quota (if it ever becomes 
a member) is 4.69%. For the Bank 
and Fund, the quotas are even more 
disproportionate. 

Under these circumstances it is quite 
understandable that the United States, 
after a too-generous committal of the 
disposition of UNRRA’s benefits to the 
discretion of an international body, 
has suddenly become solicitious about 
where its money goes. That the FAO 
should have recommended Greece to 
appeal to Great Britain and the United 
States for interim assistance is in 
strange contrast to the criticisms that 
in answering Greece’s appeal this 
country is by-passing the United Na- 
tions. And the FAO made this rec- 
ommendation because it itself was in 
no position to carry on large-scale 
relief and rehabilitation. (FAO’s 
budget is five million per year). 


4. Social and Economic Council. 


This valuable and important organ 
of the United Nations is a body which 
probably experiences the leadership of 
the United States more than any other 
organ. It might almost be said that 
this is the only organ in which this 
country has shown positive policy. But 
the simple fact is that it is an organiz- 
ing and planning body, not an agency 
for operational activities. 

5. General Assembly. 


This is a deliberative body, the most 
representative organ of the United Na- 
tions. But unless called into special 
session, it meets only once a year. It 
may be that the United States will feel 
obliged to justify its actions before 
this body, too, when it meets in mid- 
September. 


6. Secretary General. 


One way of paying deference to the 
United Nations is to call the Secretary 
General into consultation. Some Sena- 
tors thought that Mr. Truman should 
have notified Trygve Lie in advance of 
his request to Congress for a loan to 
Greece and Turkey. This might have 
been an important token of our adher- 
ence to the principles of the United 
Nations. Its importance, however, can 
be overemphasized. There are other 
and perhaps better ways of demon- 
strating our adherence to these prin- 
ciples. 


US-UN Relations 


The above survey of the role six 
agencies of the United Nations could 
have played in meeting the Greek- 
Turkish crisis may seem like an at- 
tempt to show how useless the Organ- 
ization is. This is not the case. It is 
rather an attempt to put the USA-UN 
relationships in the proper focus and 
to make clear that there are some 
things the United Nations can not do 
and some that it should not be asked 
to do. 

This present study is discussing the 
interrelation of the Truman aid pro- 


gram to the United Nations program. 
This is a specific, emergency and ex- 
pensive program undertaken at the 
request of two Members of the United 
Nations. The United Nations is pres- 
ently engaged on many and varied 
enterprises to reduce international ten- 
sions and to eliminate the sources of 
war. The Charter envisages many tech- 
niques and procedures to this end. 

Despite the attempts of Mr. Henry 
Wallace, Senator Pepper and others 
to imply the contrary, there is no auto- 
matic process for every issue of inter- 
national peace. The United Nations 
would be doomed to frustration once 
it assumed that each world problem 
could be subjected to identical treat- 
ment. 


Vandenberg Amendment 


There is no doubt that the United 
States did feel the sting of the criti- 
cisms both at home and abroad. To 
counteract any suspicions of lack of 
faith in the Organization, Senator Van- 
denberg had inserted into the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill a provision by which 
the President is “directed” to cease 
the action authorized by the bill when- 
ever the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly finds such action no 
longer “necessary or desirable.” In 
such a decision the United States 
waives any veto rights. 

The Vandenberg amendment is a 
remarkable concession of authority to 
the United Nations. It has gone almost 
unnoticed and yet it involves a sacri- 
fice of American sovereignty that 
would make Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge roll over in his grave. The 
United Nations has it in its hand to 
put a stop to American aid in Greece 
and in Turkey. And that by a free 
concession on the part of Congress. 
By this Act, the President is left with 
no alternative but to comply with the 
decision of the United Nations. 

One might say that Mr. Vandenberg 
was quite sure that the UN would 
never take any such decision, for sev- 
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eral reasons. One would be that the 
United Nations is in no position by 
itself to do what the United States pro- 
poses to do to assist these countries. 
Another is that, except for the Soviet 
Union and the countries within its 
orbit, the Members are glad that this 
country has taken this new and revo- 
lutionary turn in its foreign policy. But 
this in no wise affects the nature and 
significance of the Vandenberg con- 
cession, which has cut the ground from 
those who say the United States “by- 
passes” United Nations. 


Shows Doubts About UN 


Even when the Vandenberg amend- 
ment is considered and when the 
urgencies and other reasons are taken 
into account in the action of Mr. Tru- 
man on March 12, there still remains 
among the people a sense of disap- 
pointment that, in some way or other, 
this whole challenge could not have 
been met through the authority of the 
United Nations. The action of the 
United States reflected diminished con- 
fidence in the effectiveness of the 
Organization. 


Not all the reasons are the fault of 
the United States. Some of them re- 
flect no credit to the Organization. 
One is the use to which the Soviet 
Union has put the veto, in a way to 
bring the Security Council to frustra- 
tion. The President was perfectly right 
in pointing out that the Council 
(largely through Soviet delays) still 
has no armed forces with which to do 
the job needed in Greece and Turkey. 

If we want to begin asking who is 
by-passing whom, it is instructive to 
note that the USSR is directly to blame 
for the slow progress. Mr. Gromyko’s 
veto in the Council is practically all 
we know about Russia’s contribution 
to the United Nations. Russia has sys- 
tematically declined to join the spe- 
cialized agencies, which are as much a 
part of the United Nations program of 
world peace as the Security Council. 
She has not joined UNESCO, FAO, 
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the Bank and Fund. ICAO, ILO, IRO) 
or taken part in the preparatory meet-t 
ings of ITO. She has, however, joined 
the World Health Organization, an ex-; 
ception that proves the rule. 

At date of writing, the USSR had not) 
sent a delegate to occupy the perma-| 
nent Soviet seat on the Trusteeship 
Council, with no explanations offered.| 
This is the “veto of nonfulfillment 
and noncooperation,” as someone has 
termed it. It is real by-passing of the 
United Nations. This policy throws 
serious doubts on the good faith of 
Soviet membership and gives substance 
to the reluctance of the United States 
to entrust the destiny of Greece and 
Turkey unqualifiedly into the hands of 
the Security Council. 


Cites Other Cause 


The doldrums of the United Nations 
can be blamed as much on American 
lack of initiative as on Soviet obstruc- 
tionism. After having taken the con- - 
spicuous initiative in creating the Or- - 
ganization, we apparently assumed that t 
it could go forward under its own) 
power. We did not realize that this: 
machinery is effective in proportion to) 
the leadership of its chief members. . 
In the year or two since the interna- - 
tional body came into existence, it can | 
hardly be said that our nation took : 
any conspicuous initiative. One excep- - 
tion has been the Baruch proposals : 
for control of atomic energy. This: 
program, however, is de futuro and - 
does not touch other more present and | 
possibly more vital problems. 

In so holding back, like a blushing 
giant conscious of his size, we have 
doubtless feared that we might be 
suspected of using the United Nations 
for our own political purposes. We 
underestimated our unique world posi- 
tion. As a result of our lack of leader- 
ship the Organization has made little 
progress. The Truman Doctrine, now 
passing into established United States 
foreign policy, has provided the foun- 
dation for leadership within the United 


Nations, Russia and her veto notwith- 
standing. I believe the world is ready 
(0 accept our leadership and will wel- 
some it. Certainly, without it United 
Nations is heading to an early grave. 


3. The Truman Doctrine As It 
Affects the Principles of a Just 
World Order. 


What are the ethical and moral con- 
notations of the Truman program? 
What moral aberrations are being 
risked? Are we heading to a more 
lust world order? 


The principles of world peace and 
sooperation on an ethical and moral 
basis may be summed up under the 
neading a. Joint Action; b. Peaceful 
Action; c. Just Action. 


Joint action refers to procedure; 
peaceful action refers to means; just 
action refers to substance. The Tru- 
man Doctrine can be examined under 
hese points. 

The substance of the Truman pro- 
posals. 


Catholics hardly have any doubt 
hat a program whose key motive is 
o stem the advance of the communist, 
materialist and totalitarian Soviet 
Union is a just one. The defense of 
christian values necessary today needs 
10 extended comment. Further, the 
President’s announced aim to support 
ree peoples from indirect aggression 
of political infiltration and terrorism 
yy armed minorities can hardly be 
challenged from the viewpoint of good 
yolitical morals. 


As far as our protestations go, we 
yegin well. Our enthusiasm is tem- 
yered by the realization that we are 
lealing here with foreign policy, with 
ts noble and ignoble elements. Every 
‘oreign policy, particularly one that 
‘tarts off with the professions of 
1oblest intent, has an ambiguous qual- 
ty. Every foreign policy has within 
t the seeds of its own deterioration 
ind corruption. Sad history reminds 
is that European Catholics were too 


unwary and undiscriminating in ap- 
proving what was done in Germany 
and Italy under the anticommunist 
pretext. 


When Henry Wallace says this 
country is embarking on a program of 
“ruthless imperialism” or when Max 
Lerner Says we are going to prop up 
corrupt regimes all over the world and 
thus become the mainstay of the status 
quo, they are certainly misrepresent- 
ing our present intentions and_ the 
nature of our aid to Greece and Tur- 
key. At the moment they are straining 
at the gnat and swallowing the camel. 
But there is nothing in the laws of 
international politics to say that the 
Truman Doctrine cannot fall to that 
level, and much precedent to suggest 
that it will. 


The means proposed. 


We need, as the Pope always re- 
minds us, to substitute the moral 
strength of right for the material 
strength of might. The use of military 
force in the conduct of foreign policy 
is deprecated by the United Nations 
and by every decent school of inter- 
national relations. Mr. Truman will 
send military personnel to Greece and 
possibly to Turkey. These are not 
“armed forces” (a scant 100, chiefly 
officers), but the United States pro- 
eram is of a military character. The 
implied threat of force by the United 
States is not a progressive step, from 
the viewpoint of the methods of inter- 
national relations. It is true that the 
Soviet Union has also entered into a 
similar agreement to train the Polish 
Army, but we are not here on a level 
of “You're another!” 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of Colo- 
rado, was right in his intentions when 
he moved that the military clause of 
the Greek bill be stricken out. It should 
be regarded with deep regret that the 
present situation should call for such 
a military clause. Reliance on sheer 
force chloroforms sentiments of justice 
and decency. 

aye 


The procedure followed. 


Many people tend to imagine that 
the inherent justice of a given foreign 
policy thereby justifies it entirely. In 
practice, however, civil society would 
be in a sorry state if every person were 
free to do as he pleases simply because 
he thinks he is in the right. Very often 
in civil affairs a person is rightly in- 
hibited, for consideration of public 
order, from performing an action that 
theoretically he has every right to per- 
form. The procedure followed and 
the means employed are just as much 
tests of justice and good faith as the 
substance of the program itself. For 
this reason joint action and consulta- 
tion have always been regarded as an 
acid test of the sincerity of a nation’s 
policy. Unilateral action is a fertile 
cause of suspicion. 


Advance notice, advance consulta- 
tion or advance consent are various 
ways of abolishing the jealous fears 
aroused by unilateralism. Another way 
is publication of what one is already 
doing. Another is to ask an interna- 
tional body to supervise, execute or 
share in the task we want accom- 
plished. These procedures tend in 
greater or less degree to abolish sus- 
picion and to establish good faith. 


The Vandenberg amendment was an 
effort to achieve joint action, at least 
in the sense of giving United Nations 
some kind of supervision of our deeds 
in Greece and Turkey. It is only fair 
to note that the Truman Doctrine, 
castigated as unilateral, was not offi- 
cial until a lengthy debate in Congress 
had clarified its meaning before the 
world. But it was certainly not “joint” 
in respect to the Soviet Union (as sug- 
gested in Article 106 of the Charter). 
This is the aspect of the Truman Doc- 
trine that has the most serious impli- 
cations for the future of peace. 


The crisis in American policy, in 
the United Nations, in Greek and Tur- 
kish anxieties, emphasizes the still 
primitive status of international soci- 
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ety. One can of course attribute th 
whole trouble to the machinations ¢ 
communist fifth columns and the a 
bitions of the Kremlin. Unfortunatel 
the present evils of the day cannot b 
unloaded entirely upon Stalin and th 
Politburo. 


According to the a priori blueprin 
with which we regaled ourselves du 
ing the war, the theory was that whe 
a situation of this kind arose, an inte 
national authority would be on han 
to take juridical evidence, issue a dec: 
sion and dispatch troops to enforce i 
We discover now (what we might ha 
known all along had we attended suff: 
ciently to the realities of the problem 
that: 


1. the international code of condua 
is not sufficiently clear to serve as a: 
undeviating guide for the internationa 
authority. We have not been able t 
define even the old kind of aggression 
much less the new aggression of politi 
cal infiltration. 


2. even if such clear norms did 
exist to serve as the basis for unitee 
decision and judgment, there was stil) 
required a cohesive spirit in the inter 
national community to act upon them 
promptly and with full accord. 


3. even if both the clear norms ane 
the will to decide were present, there 
remains the problem of enforcement 


This situation cannot be correctec 
by the simple process of amending 
the Charter, desirable as that is with 
respect to the veto, except as such an 
amendment results from such a three 
fold improvement in international soci 
ety. Nor, in my opinion, do we ap. 
proach the problem correctly by granc 
programs for “world government.” By 
and large such movements today are 
given over to sheer formalism. Their 
proponents shy away from the under. 
lying causes. The weaknesses that to 
day threaten the United Nations woulc 
be even more fatal to an organizatior 
like an attempted world government 


MURRAY ROAD 


Mount Carmel Parish Credit Union Saves Workers’ Homes 


by James L. McShane, S.J. 


ISITORS TO MT. CARMEL PARISH in 

Pueblo, Colorado, return to us full 
of enthusiasm for the parish and the 
six Jesuits there. The parish has been 
breaking into the news lately because 
through its credit union it has been 
obtaining home ownership for poor 
folks in Pueblo. In the midst of this 
progress SOCIAL ORDER commissioned 
me to pay Pueblo my fourth visit to 
the city and write an “inside” story on 
the parish. 


Pueblo, as you remember, is 100 
miles south of Denver on the east 
slope of the Rockies. Father Charles J. 
Murray, S.J., became assistant there 
in August, 1942. 


As he says, “I began talking of the 
need for a credit union to any who 
were polite enough not to walk away. 


I talked to individuals and to the Holy | 


Name society. Those who were first 
interested were mostly from the list of 
individuals whom I buttonholed. We 
got enough people together toward 
the end of November to draw up a 
petition for a charter with the help of 
Father Joseph Haller, S.J., of Trini- 
dad. 


“Twenty attended the meeting; offi- 
cers were elected; we hung out our 
shingle January 12, 1943. The credit 
union had the usual goals: promote 
thrift, furnish low-cost loans, meet 
emergencies. It also has created new 
business, looking to the real welfare 
of its members and . . . there lies our 
story.” 


You think of Pueblo as shaped 
something like a clover leaf with three 


main sections. The three sections 
might roughly be called the north 
side, south side and east side. Nearly 
70,000 people live on its flat, dusty 
mesas. Many of those who camp along 
the steep sides of the mesas are squat- 
ters. That is, they were mere squatters 
until Father Charles Murray and his 
credit unioneers swung into action. 


Mixed Population 


Father Murray’s parish is, as you 
remember, the last of four Jesuit 
parishes in the old Colorado town. 
His was strictly a national parish for 
Catholics of Italian descent at one 
time; in more recent years it has 
become the center for Catholics of 
Spanish and Mexican descent as well. 


I remember two years ago, when 
Father Francis Rattermann and I were 
giving a mission in the parish, the 
question of building a new church for 
the Spanish-speaking was aboiling. 
Feeling began to run high, but Bishop 
Willging entrusted the handling of 
much of the affair to Father Murray, 
and it was disposed of without broken 
feelings or heads. 


In telling this story, the tendency 
will be to make Father Murray’s 
name the center of every action. The 
good father, however, for all his six- 
feet-four of Iowa manhood and smile 
as wide as the plains, does not carry 
the load alone. There are six priests 
at Mt. Carmel: Fathers Murray, E. F. 
Behiels, Harry Delaney, L. F. Cunning- 
ham, Francis Clerkin, and J. F. Bergin. 
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Huge Apostolate 


Something like 800 families have 
their names on the books; perhaps 600 
have some active connection with the 
church. More than six priests could 
be put to work at any moment, of 
course, since there would be thousands 
of parishioners if all the fallen-aways 
could be brought back. Projects like 
the credit union at Mt. Carmel will 
help to bring them back. 


There are many credit unions in 
Colorado, at Trinidad, Alamosa, Wal- 
senburg, Denver and Pueblo. I have 
had occasion to visit most of these at 
various times and to see the good they 
have done among the Italian- and 
Spanish-speaking residents of the 
state. 


Often a credit union which is large 
(e.g.. $39,000 at Mt. Carmel) is proud 
of having 30% of its funds out on 
loan. Mt. Carmel normally has 60% 
out and has had its entire capital out 
on loan. Few groups have as fine a 
record of service to their members, 
especially in regard to housing. 


On the outskirts of Pueblo rises a 
series of barren, dusty slopes on which 
stand the crumbling stumps of an old 


zinc smelter. Scattered about on these” 


hills are the wretched, littered homes 
of about 70 Mexican families. In the 
days before the Mt. Carmel credit 
union rescued them from disposession, 
the area was known as Smelter Hill. 


If you were to visit this section of 
Pueblo, known today as Toledo 
Heights, your first look at the miser- 
able shacks in this section would elicit 
a hard, puzzled frown: “Well, what’s 
all the shooting about? If they would 
lose those old, battered houses on the 
dust pile, they would be better off!” 


But we have to remember that those 
shacks are the only homes which these 
70 families had, and if they were dis- 
possessed they would have no place 
else to go. Father Murray’s great 
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achievement consists not only in saving: 
these homes but in giving the dwellers: 
in Toledo Heights sufficient sense of 
dignity and responsibility to under+ 
take further improvements. | 


Threat to Area 


In July, 1945, a prominent resident 
of Pueblo, a state official, undertook! 
to make a small fortune out of the 
area. 

Smelter Hill residents were squat+ 
ters. The land on which the homes: 
stood had at one time been owned by} 
the company which operated the 
smelter. Even after the plant closed 
down, they continued paying $1.00 a: 
month land rental until 1937, whens 
no one any longer came to collect. 


Since that time no rent had beens 
paid, and no one had kept up tax 
payments. The prominent Puebloanr 
bought up the tax certificates on the 
land. The squatters, of course, had: 
forgotten all about rent and had never: 
dreamed of real-estate taxes. When: 
he demanded $10 to $15 a month rent’ 
from them, he showed papers which! 
seemed to prove ownership of thes 


land. 


Credit Union Aids 


The settlers hurried to a railroad: 
foreman, Philip Cash, who brought the: 
problem to Clarence Bellinger, an at- 
torney and convert to the Church.; 
Clarence reached for his phone: 
“Father Murray, this is a natural for) 
your credit union.” 


Many conferences followed, with the: 
result that the tax certificates were: 
bought from Mr. Murdstone, the prom-. 
inent Puebloan. The latter had been 
acting strictly on the profit motive. Mr. 
Murdstone, while sitting in the parish. 
parlor, shed real tears: “I had planned | 
to take $10,000 from those squatters : 
in rent just in the first two years at! 


$10 and $15 a month.” 


A three-cornered plan. was worked | 
out. Mr. Bellinger held title to the 


land in trust for the settlers. Money 
was loaned by the credit union to Mr. 
Bellinger, who paid all bills, amount- 
ing to about $4,000. As each settler 
paid for his parcel of land, he re- 
ceived a deed. 


The Blackburn Co., surveyors, laid 
out lots, and each family chose the lot 
which it wanted and as a matter of 
fact had been living on. The surveyors 
had to do a few neat tricks. Two fam- 
ilies were living in a double house. 
The line dividing the lots was brought 
up to the house and run through the 
house along the wall. 


“You had better elect a committee 
to judge the value of each home and 
divide the lots into four classes ac- 
cording to value.” The cost of the 
whole deal was prorated according 
to the valuations; and the prorata 
cost ran from $5.00 to $100.63 at 
the extremes. 


Results Today 


Now the settlers own their land, and 
their taxes are patd. The county is 
obliged to keep their roads up to 
standard. The improvement in roads 
will be a help in making the whole 
area neat. Utilities will be sought. I 
have seen the improvements which the 
settlers are making; a fine new iron 
fence, paint, plaster, roofing and Vene- 
tian blinds, and all the rest, on the 
better homes. 


“Before we didn’t really know where 
we stood. Now we can own the place. 
and we are going ahead.” 


Speaking of the better homes re- 
minds me of another cooperative bene- 
fit. After Mr. Bellinger bought the 
whole subdivision, this problem arose: 
Suppose an old widow or a sick bread- 
winner would suddenly be unable to 
pay. What then? Should the credit 
union put them out, or take the loss? 
It seemed well to build a small fund 
to cover such an emergency. 


The settlers were quite willing to 
have an average of $5.00 added to 
each assesment, in order that about 
$200 might be set aside for emergen- 
cies. In case the fund was not needed, 
it would remain in the credit-union 
funds, which they all owned. 


Complex Problem 


This story makes the relief of the 
squatters sound very easy, but of course 
the reality was quite different. Con- 
ferences, persuasion, pressure and grief 
all had their place in the restoring of 
ownership of land to the families who 
live on it. 


A somewhat similar arrangement is 
being pushed for two squatter settle- 
ments known by the picturesque names 
Pepper Sauce Bottoms and Salt Creek. 
Each plan of course has its own pecu- 
liarities. 

You may have been wondering 
whether there is any close connection 
between these projects and the direct 
apostolate. The answer can be seen in 
the number of marriages revalidated. 
Last year the parish had about 120 
marriages, and half of these are, on the 
average, revalidations (affectionately 
known as “recaps’’). 


I wish there was a great deal of 
space to tell about the directly aposto- 
lic harvest in the parish: about the 
Holy Name Society, the customs on 
St. Joseph’s day, the experiences of a 
missioner in the parish. But a long 
discussion of the direct apostolate 
would be out of place here. 


I am tempted to tell how the old 
Italian ladies who understood not a 
word of my mission sermon would 
stand up, look to see whether I was in 
earnest, then, satisfied, go to talk to 
the statue of San’ Giuseppe. Or of 
the penitents pressing so close to the 
confessional that they pushed one 
lady into the confessor’s lap. “I’m 
hearing the confessions,” he said, as 
he pushed the lady out again. 
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The indirect apostolate has its effects 
in the strictly spiritual fields of 
course. One of my good friends in the 
parish, who is known as “the Beard,” 
is one of the many who has had his 
marriage validated. He refers to the 
period before that as “when I wusn’t 
so strong on da Church.” 


He is one of the major owners of 
slot machines in town and, a la Robin 
Hood, lifts $200 from the machines 
for the youngsters at the orphanage. 
He has never been in the “pen.” It is 
a slander to say so. But he has been 
in two of the local jails. 


When I met “the Beard,” he was 
seated at a long table. The pearl-gray 
hat threw a deep shadow over eyes 
and nose—lighting could have been by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. His suit was 
hard gray with a faint purple line in 
it; green gabardine shirt, purple tie. 


This is what happened: B. applies 
to the credit union. He wants to be- 
come a member and a borrower imme- 
diately. 


“You're a member of the parish, 
aren't you?” 


“Well, yes, I am. I haven’t been 
going. We were married by the judge. 
I’ve always been a Catholic ’til this 
happened.” 


“Is there anything to prevent your 
being married by the priest?” 


“No, she and I were never married 
to anybody else; just never married 
in church.” 


_Mr. B. and his wife are soon mar- 
ried by the priest, and “the Beard” js 
now “strong on da Church,” 


Other Assistance 


Dozens of others have been brought 
back to the Church as was “the Beard.” 
And dozens of others, like the settlers 
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of Toledo Heights, have been helpee 
materially by the Mt. Carmel credi’ 
union. Five years ago scores of fam 
ilies were deep in the clutches of tha 
city’s loan sharks. Gradually, as tha 
credit union gained resources and re 
spect, loan-shark debts were paid ofl 
and new loans were made through the 
credit union at reasonable rates ob 
interest. 


Dozens of families have been helpec 
over financial crises caused by sick 
ness or unemployment with assistance 
from the credit union. Not only have 
many tragedies been avoided, but the 
400 members of the organization have 
been given fine habits of saving and 
resourcefulness through the educatio 
which is inseparable from good credit 
union practices. 


When I sat in on sessions of the 
loan committee, I found out why the 
call many of the loans “character 
loans”; many of the borrowers really 
are. One of the applicants was refused 
for the time. He wanted the money} 
for his tavern, which was not in goods 
repute. It will take time, patience.) 
drudgery to make real men out of! 
types like the bartender. 


On the other hand the leaders of 
the parish are certainly on the right: 
track. The men insist that members of 
parish organizations must be practical 
Catholics; their insistence bears fruit. 
I met with the directors of the credit 
union one night, and practically the 
same group sat in the office for the 
study club on dogma. They feel that 
strictly religious motives are the main- 
spring of all their social-order activi- 
ties, from building good homes to 
building good borrowers. 


Incidentally, when the first fine new 
road was laid out along Toledo 
Heights, the residents, grateful for their 
hard-won security and respectability, 
insisted that it should be named Mur- 
ray road. 


BARONNE STREET CHARITIES 


St. Anthony’s Poor Box Keeps Them Going 


\OCIAL JUSTICE—the origin of so- 
cial order—is the objective of 
ISO. The social order can never be 
achieved without social charity as 
well. There will always be unfortu- 
nate men and women in need who can 
be helped by the prompt inspired 
activities of social charity. 


At the church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Baronne Street, New Or- 
leans, an office has been established 
for the sole purpose of dispersing 
social charity to the needy. 


At the rear of the busy, bustling 
Baronne Street church is a poor box 
dedicated to Saint Anthony. The 
crowds who throng the church all 
day long are generous contributors 
in social charity, so that the church’s 
pastor, Father Louis J. Mulry, S.J., 
is able to do a tremendous amount 
of good for the transient and resident 
needy of the city. 


All during the recent war Father 
Mulry handled in an informal way 
hundreds of cases who thronged to 
the war-crowded city and found them- 
selves in need of help. At the close 
of hostilities Father Mulry was able 
to secure the service of a former 
USO executive, Mr. Vincent F. Keen- 
an, whom he installed in an office 
building near the parish rectory. All 
day long men and women are stop- 
ping in at the rectory to report their 
needs and to ask help. Whether they 


want a meal ticket to get them 
through the day or a loan to help 
with a serious operation, all are re- 
ferred to Mr. Keenan’s office. 


A Jewish restaurant proprietor in 
the neighborhood has agreed to serve 
luncheons to all those whom the 
office refers to him. 


If professional consultation of any 
kind is required, Father Mulry can 
call upon one or other of the host 
of doctors, lawyers, dentists and other 
professional men whom he has met 
in his years as student counsellor 
and pastor in New Orleans. As stu- 
dent counsellor at Loyola university 
some 20 years ago Father Mulry had 
many occasions to help young stu- 
dents out of academic scrapes or to 
euide them in their personal prob- 
lems. Now when one of his parish- 
oners is in need, he simply takes up 
the phone and calls one of these men. 


“Tom, do you remember the times 
you used to come to me for help 
when you were at Loyola? Now I 
need some help. There is a young 
man here...” 


And soon the young man with his 
problem is on the way to Father 
Mulry’s friend for assistance. In the 
first four months of the office’s ex- 
istence Mr. Keenan cared for more 
than 550 individual cases. In many 
instances the assistance consisted of 
little more than a meal or two and 
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perhaps a small loan of money. How- 
ever, jobs were secured for 80 of the 
applicants and free or inexpensive 
shelter for more than 125 others. In 
other cases medical care and legal 
assistance were given. 


When deserving cases apply for 
financial help they are given what- 
ever money they need as a loan. Mr. 
Keenan instructs them to repay the 
money by placing five dollars each 
month in Saint Anthony’s poor box. 
There is no check to determine 
whether payments are made, but 
since loans can be paid only out of 
the poor box funds, it must continu- 
ally replenish itself. Since Father 
Mulry consistently has in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000 a month available 
for the office’s needs, it would seem 
that a good many are making their 
payments faithfully. 


This might be a typical case. A 
young non-Catholic girl of 20 had 
come to New Orleans with her hus- 
band and six month old son a year 
and a half earlier from Nashville. 
Tennessee. They had taken a room 
in dark, unhealthy quarters on Bour- 
bon Street. Throughout their stay in 
New Orleans the husband had helped 
very little toward the support of his 
wife and son. Two months before a 
second child was born he deserted 
his family. The girl had lived for 
three months on a small sum of 
money she had saved, and then came 
to the welfare office two weeks after 
her second child was born to secure 
help. She hoped to find a job and 
place the children in a day nursery. 
Since this was impracticable because 
the children were too young, she ac- 
cepted Mr. Keenan’s advice and re- 
turned to her own family in Nash- 
ville. The office supplied her with 
railroad fare and money for expenses 
on the trip, 


As Father Mulry’s work became 
better known, cases were referred to 
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him by people throughout the city. 
Other pastors, who did not have 
facilities to help these unfortunates, 
sent them to Baronne Street. Even 
the official welfare agencies, when 
a case requires assistance which they 
cannot give, will call upon the help 
of the Baronne Street office. 


Thus in one case a non-Catholic 
worker from an Illinois town was 
sent by the local Catholic Charities 
office. The man’s wife had been com- 
mitted to a mental institution and 
his two children placed in an orphan- 
age. He had come to New Orleans 
seeking work in his trade and vainly 
sought for work in his field. Mr. 
Keenan secured a job in another 
business and made loans which would 
tide him over until his first pay-day. 
When local merchants heard of the 
case they donated gifts which could 
be sent to the man’s children as be- 
lated Christmas presents. 


In dealing with cases no distine- 
tion is made as to race or religion. 
In one month, January 1947, 40 of 
the important cases were Catholic 
and 16 were non-Catholic. In an- 
other month the proportion was 41 
Catholics and 14 non-Catholics. 


In many cases a tremendous 
amount of social rehabilitation is 
achieved. A month or so ago a for- 
mer convict who had completed 614 
years of tenure sentence for embez- 
zlement applied for help. The man 
was an expert leather craftsman, 
but he had been unable to secure 
work because of his Federal peni- 
tentiary record. The welfare office 
purchased the necessary tools and 
leather for him to begin work, se- 
cured space in an office building for 
him and set him to work. Although 
the man has been deserted by his 
wife, he is well satisfied in his new 
work and facing the future with as- 
surance. 


Whenever possible the men or 
women who apply for assistance are 
encouraged to return to their own 
homes. In many cases, however, this 
cannot be done. There was a case 
of a highly respected school teacher 
from a small Wisconsin town. As a 
result of marital troubles he had 
separated from his wife. His ten 
year old daughter was afflicted with 
a rare disease which was slowly cal- 
cifying her entire body. Brooding 
over the child’s tragic condition and 
his marital failure, the man began 
drinking. Unable to continue as a 
school teacher he decided on a trip 
during which he squandered $600 on 
drink. He ended up in a dirty dis- 
reputable combination hotel and bar 
on Rampart Street in New Orleans. 


Broke, ashamed, and disillusioned 
he applied to Father Mulry for help. 
Decent living quarters were secured 
for him and he was given a good job 
in the city. With only one relapse 
he has remained sober during the 
intervening months and appears now 
to have settled down as an excellent 
Catholic layman. 


Social-minded Archbishop Rum- 
mel cordially approves of the under- 
taking. He recognizes that the 
Baronne Street office can not only 
help by offering social charity in 
emergencies, but that it is doing a 
splendid job in many cases to reha- 
bilitate social breakdowns. Although 
the welfare office is not yet a year 
old, it has already restored a num- 
ber of men and women to respectable 
places in society and helped scores 
of others to avoid moral or social 
breakdown. 


It must be said again that the work 
of ISO is concerned largely with such 
a right ordering of society as will 
eliminate any of these breakdowns. 
But it would be fatuous thinking to 
imagine that they will ever be entirely 
eliminated. There will, consequently, 
always be need for such social char- 
ity as Father Mulry and his assistant 
are giving, and until the blessed day 
when true social justice will have 
been achieved such work will have 
a vital role for church and charity 
in America. 


C= Beaoa 


Profit-Sharing 


The U. S. Senate is interested in positive work for better industrial 
relations. On May 19 Senator Knowland (R., Cal.) called for a study 
of profit-sharing by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare committee. 
This would continue a similar study undertaken by the Finance com- 
mittee in 1938, when it was found that more than 728 companies, 
employing 2,437,000 workers had profit-sharing systems in force. 


Profit-sharing made quick strides in England during the early twen- 
ties, but slowed down during the depression. Although the bonuses, 
which averaged about six per cent of wages, did not serve as an eco- 
nomic incentive, they have improved plant spirit. 
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BOSTON’S CY O 


Positive Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 


by Thomas P. Fay, S.J. 


OSA 


ATE NOVEMBER the great social au- 
thorities of the nation gathered 
in Washington at the invitation of 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark to 
study the problem of the contro] and 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
The various panels compiled their 
recommendations and returned to 
their own localities. One general ob- 
servation was made by many of the 
delegates: the recommendations were 
in the subjunctive (should) or the 
optative (ought to be) moods. Na- 
turally, many wondered how much 
positive preventive work was going 
on in the country. We may proudly 
say the Catholic Church is doing con- 
siderable work of this sort. 


A typical example of this positive 
prevention can be seen in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston, under the direction 
of Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, 
D.D., the Chairman of the Youth 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. There the CYO 
has set a pattern of positive work that 
might well be followed by many a 
diocese which has no special youth 
work program. Let us look at its 
history. 


The CYO of Boston was formally 
started in 1938 under the late Cardi- 
nal O’Connell, with Reverend George 
Dowd as the Diocesan Director, to 
co-ordinate all the existing Youth 
agencies. It was nothing new. For 
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years before that time zealous, de- 
voted priests had sponsored youth 
activities within their parishes for 
the spiritual and moral welfare of 
their flocks. Now all these separate 
activities were to be co-ordinated 
and assisted if they needed expan- 
sion. It was not the installation of 
an organization which would sup- 
plant the parish organization, but one 
to coordinate their many activities by 
arranging schedules, training new 
leaders, and stimulating general in- 
terest. 


While the parish, deanery, or dio- 
cesan set-up was not to be in any way 
changed, new activities and expan- 
sion was prepared for. Long before 
the diocesan priest would be called 
upon to act as a leader of youth 
(while he was still in the seminary) 
he was being prepared for the work. 
Special classes were arranged to fit 
him to lead and guide; studies of 
past failures helped insure his suc- 
cess; and the entire program from 
top to bottom was explained. This 
was basic training for a worth-while 
piece of work to be done. Contacts 
with helpful organizations and in- 
stitutions were made, so that greater 
facilities were at the command of the 
entire diocesan organization, 


The next hurdle to be mounted 
was that of securing adequate trained 
lay leadership. Surveys were made 


in the various parishes to recruit 
candidates. A questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to these men, and then the 
opportunity was given to attend 
leadership training courses. To wed 
knowledge with experience, actual 
work with youth under previously 
trained leaders was undertaken. Not 
until instruction had been given, 
could the new leader start to prac- 
tice. 


The commonsense plan of organi- 
zation is the key to its success. In 
each parish all the youth groups are 
formed into a Catholic Youth Coun- 
cil. Two delegates from each organi- 
zation, under the parish youth direc- 
tor, assist the pastor in supervising 
the activities of youth. They sponsor 
membership drives, assist discussion 
clubs, arrange for leadership train- 
ing, and issue the bulletin of activi- 
ties. This organization develops pro- 
gram material, and acts as liaison 
with the other parishes of the deanery 
through the Deanery Youth Council, 
and the Diocesan Central Office. The 


basic unit is the parish. 


The Diocesan Central Office, with 
its Director, contacts the various 
youth organizations of the diocese to 
arrange and direct programs along 
four major lines: religious, cultural, 
recreational and social. It conducts 
the leadership training courses for 
adult leaders, for youth leaders and 
for the seminarians. It also keeps in 
contact with the Youth Department 
of the N.C.W.C. so as to coordinate 
its activities with all the other dio- 
cesan youth organizations of the 
country. 


Noteworthy among its spiritual 
activities are the religious vocation 
conferences held annually for the 
young men and women in the Cathe- 
dral. The nature and requirements 
of a calling to diocesan priesthood, 
to the religious life, and the brother- 
hoods are adequately explained. Last 


year over 3,800 young men and 4,000 
young ladies attended these confer- 
ences. Attractive booklets explaining 
the various vocations for men and 
women were distributed, with the pic- 
tures of the distinctive garb of each 
unit. 


Within each parish the various 
groups have their monthly Commun- 
ion and Mass. During the months 
of May and October there are special 
devotions to our Blessed Mother. 
Study clubs operate on a year-round 
basis and the perennial favorites are 
the Mass and the Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony. 


Along cultural lines debating 
leagues and oratorical contests are 
most popular. The annual band com- 
petition with approximately fifty mu- 
sical units composed of 3,000 young 
people draws over 25,000 spectators 
to the Boston College campus. The 
annual one-act play contests bring 
out unexpected talent, as well as af- 
ford a means of supporting the units 
financially. 


Minstrel shows are still a source 
of great entertainment and from these 
parish productions many top line 
actors have been discovered for the 
legitimate stage. In almost every 
parish having a CYO unit there is a 
young people’s choir which is well 
worth hearing. 


The Recreational Program varies 
from baseball and football to table 
tennis. The various parish school 
facilities as well as the public play- 
grounds are utilized, and for the play- 
offs Fenway Park and Braves Field 
are made available through the cour- 
tesy of the owners of the Red Sox 
and Braves. 


Parish school facilities are used 
by the CYO units to provide adequate 
play space for leisure time activities. 
Basements formerly used for storage 
space have become “Teen Towns” 
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and a_ place where Catholic young 
people can gather under Catholic 
auspices. Ping pong, bowling, pool 
and similar games are available 
throughout the week. 


The Social Program is conducted 
on a year-round basis, with the goal 
in mind of training youth for a full 
life, where they will take their places 
as Catholic ladies and gentlemen. 
Seasonal parties, roller-skating par- 
ties, holiday get-togethers help young 
people to meet under proper auspices. 


The parents of the young people 
act as chaperones of their social par- 
ties, and during the summer time 
parish summer camps are operated 
wherever possible. Here is a real 
antidote to commercial recreation, 
where no regard is had for the char- 
acter formation of youth. Parties 
within the homes of the youth are 
encouraged, and parents are urged 
to see that proper facilities are pro- 


vided. 


Every Catholic organization inter- 
ested in the proper formation of 
youth is represented in this organiza- 
tion, Organizations such as the So- 
dality Columbian Squires, Scouting, 


Holy Name Society play an impor- 
tant part in planning and carrying 
out the various parts of the well- 
rounded program. During the war 
this group actively co-operated with 
the war agencies in promoting activi- 
ties which ranged from collecting 
scrap to selling bonds. 


As a carry-over of this war experi- 
ence, the entire organization recently 
held two waste paper collections. 
Working on a parish basis, with one 
unit for collection, one for transpor- 
tation, and another for car loading, 
in two drives they collected 7700 
tons of paper and turned over $118,- 
000.00 to the Archbishop Cushing 
Charity Fund. 


What has happened in this one 
city is a good index of the preventive 
work being carried out to combat 
juvenile delinquency throughout the 
United States. 


Catholic Youth Organizations annu- 
ally contribute something which can 
never be evaluated in terms of mere 
dollars and cents, for this preventive 
youth program builds the good citi- 
zens who are to be the fathers and 
mothers of tomorrow. 
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German Youth United 


All German youth organizations, at least in the British zones, have 
been united into one joint committee. Included in the federation are 
Catholic, Protestant, socialist and communist groups. President for 
the year 1947 is a member of the Catholic organization. The committee 
will handle youth questions with the German authorities and the mili- 
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ary government, as well as coordinate activities involving social im- 


provements. 
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GRADUATED FAMILY WAGE 


Australian Hierarchy Proposes Changes in Family Allowances System 


by Francis J. 


Leer SEVERAL YEARS I have had 


a problem concerning Family 
Allowances for which no solution 
seemed available. According to the 
recommendations of Pius XI, the 
worker was to be paid a wage which 
“must be sufficient for the support of 
himself and of his family.” It seemed 
that Pius was recommending that 
wages be set at a level which would 
maintain the “normal” family in all 
of its domestic needs. 


Yet such a wage, however it might 
be determined, would be economically 
unsatisfactory in the United States. If 
the wage were set, as has often been 
recommended, for the needs of a fam- 
ily of four, the benefits derived from 
such a wage would vary greatly. 


There are in the United States at 
the present time, more than 12.5 mil- 
lion families which consist of only two 
persons, and another 7.7 million fam- 
ilies of only three persons. That means 
that more than 20 million of the 35 
million families in the country would 
be receiving more income from a fam- 
ily wage than was actually needed for 
the members in the family. 


The 6 million families, consisting of 
four persons each, would be receiv- 
ing the proper amount, while the 8.5 
million families with more than four 
members would receive considerably 
less than they actually needed. 


Such an arrangement, moreover, 
would be economically wasteful inas- 
much as many families, which are 
potentially high consumers, would be 
restricted in their purchases by limited 
income, so that manufacturers would 


Corley, S.J. 


not be selling as large amounts of 
goods as would otherwise be the case 
with universally adequate wages. 


On the other hand the recommenda- 
tion which Pius XI makes in a later 
paragraph of Quadragesimo Anno, 
recommending that an “increased wage 
be paid in view of increased family 
burdens,” seemed utopian for the 
United States. There seemed little 
likelihood that many businessmen in 
this country would pay an increased 
wage to any of his employees merely 
because the employee had a larger 
number of dependents. It semed to 
me that if such a procedure were to 
be introduced, it would be likely that 
wage earners with a large number of 
dependents would be laid off. 


Family Allowances Needed 


Consequently a system of Family 
Allowances seemed to be the only 
feasible method of equalizing family 
income with family needs. In this way 
wage earners could be given supple- 
mental income which would help him 
to bear the added financial burden of 
a large family when his wage allow- 
ance was unable to do this. 

Yet it seemed clear that both Leo 
XIII and Pius XI considered Family 
Allowances to be at best a temporary 
measure, which should be eliminated 
as soon as the family wage could be 
established on a just basis. There 
seemed to be no warrant in the Papal 
program for the permanent system of 
Family Allowances. 


The dilemna then was: It is im- 
possible on the one hand to give equit- 
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able distribution of income by the 
establishment of a family wage; yet 
on the other hand the system of Fam- 
ily Allowances, which would tend to 
equalize income’ and expenditures, 
could not be considered as a perma- 
nent solution. 


Possible Solution 


In a recent statement of the Aus- 
tralian Hierarchy, however, a solution 
to this dilemma seems to have been 
reached. Apparently they take the 
statement of Pius XI “an increased 
wage is paid in view of increased 
family burdens” to refer, not precisely 
to the cash wage which the worker 
receives directly from his employer, 
but rather to his total income, wage 
and Family Allowances. 

In a booklet entitled “Pattern for 
Peace” the Australian Hierarchy places 
first in its 2]-point program of social 
reconstruction the following recom- 
mendation: “We recommend that there 
should be economic security for large 
families through payment of the grad- 
uated family wage and the ownership 
of the family home.” 

A graduated family wage sounds 
very much like Pius’ expression “an 
increased wage is paid in view of in- 
creased family burdens.” 

In describing the graduated family 
wage, the bishops say: “The method 
suggested would scientifically fix the 
Basic Wage on the full amount needed 
by the single man or woman. The 
same wage would be paid irrespective 
of the sex of the worker. As soon as 
the male worker married, he would 
receive an increase in his wage to the 
full amount necessary to provide for 
his wife in addition to himself. On 
the birth of each child, there should 
be a further increase to fulfill the 
same purpose.” 


Allowance Funds Pooled 


And furthermore: “So that there 
would be no incentive for the em- 
ployer not to employ married men 
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with families, the employer himself 
directly would pay the same basic 
wage to all his employees, married or 
single. But employers would, at the 
same time, contribute to a national 
equalization fund (by a method sim- 
ilar to the present “pay-roll” tax) 
out of which the various endowments 
would be paid to married men.” 


The secretary of the Australian Na- 
tional Secretariat of Catholic Action, 
Mr. B. A. Santa Maria, remarked in 
a letter of February 26, 1947, that 
“the Hierarchy stands for the prin- 
ciple that as much as possible the 
Family Wage should be paid from the 
resources of private industry, even if 
the distribution of child endowment, 
for purposes of administrative effi- 
ciency, is undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. 


“This is partly true of the present 
arrangement, since the fund out of 
which child endowment is paid is 
made up from two sources— 


“a) from a pay-roll tax, whereby 
the Federal Government levies a tax 
on the pay-rolls of all firms which 
pay over £60 weekly in wages; 

“b) from consolidated revenue. 


“We are naturally for the extension 
of the pay-roll tax principles.” 


Present System Inadequate 


It is the intention of the Hierarchy 
also that the Family Wage should be 
scientifically graduated according to 
family requirements. For this purpose 
the Basic Wage is to be set at a wage 
sufficient to supply the needs of a 
single man. This amount is to be paid 
directly to all employees, irrespective 
of their marital status or dependents. 


This is an important difference from 
the present system. The basic wage 
at present, although it is theoretically 
intended to supply the needs only of a 
single man, has been used for all prae- 
tical purposes as a wage sufficient to 
support three, since amily Allow- 


ances begin only with the second 
child. The Hierarchy’s campaign, con- 
sequently, is for a practical recogni- 
tion of the basic wage as sufficient 
only for the needs of one person. 


The Hierarchy’s recommendation 
differs from the present system also in 
that an allowance is to be paid for the 
wife’s needs as well. At the present 
time there is no such arrangement in 
Australia. 


Finally, there is included in the 
Hierarchy’s program a determination 
to have the allowances increased until 
they will completely supply the needs 
of a child. The amounts paid at pres- 
ent can do little more than aid in a 
child’s support. 


The statement by the Australian 
Hierarchy is of significance chiefly 
because it is a forthright declaration 
that the income of a worker should be 
sufficient to supply all the needs of 
his own family—in other words that 
income should be a relative, not an ab- 
solute, amount and should be deter- 
mined much less by the economic 
value of the worker’s contribution and 
much more by his own and his de- 
pendents’ economic needs. 


It is a clear recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the contribution of a work- 
ers entire available time to an em- 
ployer merits the return of entire sus- 
tenance for himself and all his de- 
pendents. This would not exclude, of 
course, contributions from other mem- 
bers of the family, especially older 
children, contributions clearly recog- 


nized by the Papal documents as pos- 
sible sources of income. 


Two things are significant about 
these recommendations of the Austral- 
ian Hierarchy: 


1. The Hierarchy has identified the 
term “graduated family wage” with 
the stipulation of Pius XI, that “an 
increased wage be paid in view of in- 
creased family burdens.” 


2. They have recommended that the 
Family Allowance provisions which 
have been in force in Australia for 
more than 25 years be changed from 
a Federal system to a system of in- 
come pools managed by private in- 
dustries. 


The second of these merits separate 
investigation and treatment because it 
will be interesting and valuable to 
know the reasons, aside from the single 
principle of subsidiarity, which have 
impelled the Hierarchy to recommend 
taking the financing and administra- 
tion of Family Allowances out of the 
hands of the Australian Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


But the first observation is probably 
more important, inasmuch as it gives 
warrant for stating that Family Allow- 
ance systems should be considered not 
only as a permanent fixture in the 
Papal program for social justice but 
as a part of a worker’s wage rather 
than as a supplementary income given 
to him as a bonus or gratuity. If this 
latter is the case, it will be a strong 
selling point with the American people. 


COCO 


Wages See-saw 


Although recent wage increases have brought weekly earnings to 
an all-time high of $47.47, reports the Labor departments BLS, a 21 


percent drop in the dollar’s buying power cuts real wages down to $9.97. 
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CALIFORNIA LS. O. 


NDER THE INSPIRATION of the 

recently appointed California 
province ISO Director, Reverend 
Joseph A. Vaughan, S.J., a regional 
ISO meeting was held in the faculty 
library of the Loyola University on 
February 22. The purpose of the 
meeting was to clarify the objective of 
ISO and to give practical application 
to its work in the southern California 
region. 


Father Vaughan welcomed the 22 
Jesuits who gathered for the sessions. 
Father Edward J. Whelan, S. J., rector 
of Loyola University, who was in at- 
tendance at all the sessions, opened the 
meeting with prayer. Following the 
welcome, Father Robert A. Graham, 
S.J., director of the ISO Department of 
Research, gave a review of the prin- 
cipal international trends. Father 
Graham has been a constant observer 
at UN sessions in New York and has 
kept abreast of developments in treaty 
negotiations. 


Father J. Walshe Murray, S.J., 
chairman of the Committee on Social 
Moral Principles, presented the ISO 
constitution and explained the function 
of ISO as outlined in that document. 


After a brief recess three Jesuits of 
the area gave reports on their activi- 
ties. Father John E. Odou, S. J.. assist- 
ant director of Sodalities in the Cali- 


fornia province, explained the origin 
and growth of the Cana Conference 
movement. He has been giving Cana 
conferences and promoting their spread 
throughout Southern California. 


Father William J. McIntosh, S. J... 
professor of industrial relations and 
economics at Loyola university, who 
did a thesis on labor school curricula 
at ISS, gave an account of the develop- 
ment of labor school throughout the 
Assistancy. Father McIntosh hopes to 
offer an academic curriculum in in- 
dustrial relations at Loyola university 
next fall. 


’ 


Father Charles E. Leahy, S.J., direc-- 


tor of Sodalities, reported on the work: 


done by Sodalities in attempting to 


‘ 
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curb the growing tendency to produce : 
objectionable movies. The Los Angeles : 


Sodalities gained national recognition 


by their boycott of motion pictures: 


during the showing of “Duel in the 
Sun.” 


In his closing remarks Father 
Vaughan paid generous tribute to the 
interest shown by those in attendance 
and the lively discussion which fol- 
lowed each of the addresses. Diver- 
sion in the form of golf before lunch 
on Loyola’s popular new course and 
a motion picture in the evening made 
the excellent sessions even more at- 
tractive. 


September I.S.O. Forum 


THE PUBLIC CORPORATION 


as an instrument of social reform 


{ISO FORUM} 


“Tabor Monopoly” 


N RECENT YEARS the term “labor 
monopoly” has been used recur- 
rently by writers, especially when dis- 
cussing proposed labor legislation, as 
a criticism of various union security 
measures, especially the closed shop. 
Monopoly is a term with which the 
American public has little patience. 
To connect the term with any business 
practice is to bring upon it an un- 
pleasant stigma. 


Thus in a little booklet by John W. 
Scoville, entitled Labor Monopoly OR 
Freedom, published by the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, we find 
the following statement: 


The purpose of the labor union 
monopoly is the same as the pur- 
pose of every other monopoly. 
The monopoly is formed to get a 
price above the market price. The 
purpose of a monopoly is ex- 
ploitation. p. 155. 


In the recent hearings before the 
House committee on Education and 
Labor on labor bills, Mr. Rolla D. 
Campbell, general counselor for two 
West Virginia mining companies, 
stated: 


I have tried to focus my pres- 
entation on the essential problem 
of labor monopoly which I re- 
gard as the core of all our pres- 
ent difficulties. Labor monopolies 
must be abolished if we are to 
have labor peace, prosperity and 
popular government under which 


the basic freedoms can be pre- 
served. Hearings, 2.636. 


The expression has been used quite 
frequently in press and radio discus- 
ston of labor legislation, in public 
hearings before both Senate and House 
committees and even on the floor of 
the two houses. 
aon six of the Clayton act states 
that: 


“That the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 
merce. Nothing contained in the anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of labor, 
agricultural, or horticultural organiza- 
tions, instituted for the purposes of 
mutual help; ...nor shall such organi- 
zations, or the members thereof, be 
held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade under the antitrust laws.” 


In the light of these words from the 
Clayton act the question naturally 
arises of the valor there is in the term 
“labor monopoly,” even if the term 
does not connote a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 

The Forum does not concern itself 
with the evils or merits of the closed 
shop or other forms of union security, 
but only with the worth of the term, 
“labor monopoly.” 


We have presented this problem to a 
group of well-informed writers for 
their opinion. The question has been 
formulated: 1s ‘LABOR MONOPOLY’ 
MERELY A PROPAGANDA TERM? 
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FATHER BROWN 
Reverend Leo C. Brown, S.J., is 


past secretary of the American Cath- 
olic Economic association and director 
of both the Institute of Social Sciences 
at Saint Louis university and the Saint 
Louis university labor school. He is 
author of the Wertheim Fellowship 
publication, Union Policies in the 
Leather Industry. 


“TT ABOR MONOPOLY” is not a mere 

propaganda term. If it were, the 
expression would be useless to propa- 
gandists. From the days of the much- 
cited conspiracy of the Tubwomen 
against the Brewers of London, unions 
have tried to adjust wages through 
control of labor supply. Price fixing 
through control of supply is the core 
of monopoly. Accordingly the more 
successful unions exhibit large ele- 
ments of monopoly. But current ap- 
plication of the term, “monopoly,” 
to unions implies more. It implies 
abuse of unions’ control of entrance 
to trade and access to the job. In- 
stances of such abuse can be multi- 
plied. How widespread or significant 
they are is undetermined. Nor is there 
in the current heated discussions of 
the matter of much illumination. 


Union control of the labor supply 
for any particular industry depends 
in the part upon the extent of the 
market. Shoemakers in Massachusetts 
are vulnerable to competition from 
shoemakers in all parts of the country. 
Before the war they worried about 
imports from Czechoslovakia. To con- 
trol this labor supply, unions in the 
industry not only need to organize 
the scattered factories throughout the 
United States but must be alert to the 
ever present threat of nonunion com- 
petition from new factories. 


There are many equally competitive 
and equally dispersed industries. Even 
with the aid of the Wagner act and 
wartime labor shortages union organ- 
izers in such industries have not shown 
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sufficient agility to cause well-founded 
alarm from labor monopoly. 


Unions in industries which manu- 
facture for local or regional sale how- 
ever have a simpler problem of or- 
ganization. The Manhattan building 
trades do not yet have to fear that 
apartment buildings manufactured 
elsewhere will be transported to New 
York. The Empire State building will 
not be sent to Albany for alterations. 


The effectiveness of union monopoly, 
as of all other monopolies, is related 
to the intensity of demand for the 
service provided. If increases in wages 
have little adverse effect on demand 
for the service, monopoly can be very 
effective. Other things being equal, the 
smaller the cost of the service pro- 
vided in relation to total cost of the 
product, the greater is the opportunity 
for profitable monopoly practices. 


Similarly, the more indispensable 
the services provided by a union, the 
greater is its bargaining power. If a 
yard clerk fails to make out train re- 
ports, confusion may result; but the 
trains will run. If the engineer, how- 
ever, leaves the cab, wheels do not 
turn. In an economy on wheels the 
engineer clearly has the greater bar- 
gaining power. 


These speculations suggest that ef- 
fective union monopoly is possible 
only in a limited area of the economy. 
Even in this limited area, however, 
we should bear in mind—as the courts 
have emphasized in dealing with busi- 
ness monopoly — that possibility of 
abuse is not evidence of abuse. Like- 
wise, monopolistic practices of unions 
should not be investigated in a vac- 
uum. Some of the more striking in- 
stances of abuse of union power have 
been facilitated by collaboration of 
unions, employers and_ law-enforce- 
ment agencies. On this whole ques- 
tion we need more reliable informa- 
tion, less propaganda. 


MR. FENTON 


Mr. Frank P. Fenton is director of 
organization for the American Federa- 
tton of Labor and still holds a card 
in the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 


NEMIES OF LABOR are asking Con- 

gress to curb the alleged monopoly 
which organized labor now enjoys. It 
is harmful to the nation as a whole 
and will wreck our national economy 
they assert. One glance will show how 
utterly fantastic and improbable this 
false propaganda is and how it is 
obviously designed to promote a feel- 
ing of uncertainty in the ranks of 
organized as well as unorganized 
workers. 


What is a monopoly? It is control 
by a group or combination for the fix- 
ing of prices and profits with the ulti- 
mate aim of driving competitors out 
of business and preventing others from 
entering the particular field. 


There is no comparison between the 
aims and methods of business monop- 
olies and those of trade unions. Unions 
are not in control of any business. 
They do not fix prices or profits. They 
are concerned solely with wages, hours 
and working conditions which are 
humanitarian in their concept. Unions 
do not arrange these conditions. They 
have attained present status after many 
years of struggle, privation and suf- 
fering. These conditions are agreed 
upon in advance each year in a con- 
tract mutually arrived at over the con- 
ference table in consultation with man- 
agement. Labor only bargains; man- 
agement has the final say. 


Monopolies deny the very funda- 
mentals which comprise the backbone 
of the trade union, namely free, com- 
petitive private enterprise and the ex- 
ercise of democratic principles. 


A union, to be effective, accepts as 
members all eligible workers of the 
trade or industry. A union’s principal 


objective is to organize the unorgan- 
ized. A union’s ultimate goal is to 
elevate the standard of living for all 
workingmen and workingwomen. 


A trade union, no matter how large, 
cannot be considered a monopoly be- 
cause it chooses to resist efforts to treat 
its membership as commodities to be 
bartered, sold or exchanged. Workers 
are animate human beings, who can 
only protect their individual freedoms, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, through 
collective action. They cannot be con- 
sidered a collection of bonds, stocks, 
profits, dividends or raw material. 


Section 6 of the Clayton Act reads: 


“That the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or arti- 
cle of commerce. Nothing con- 
tained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the exist- 
ence and operation of labor, agri- 
cultural, or horticultural organi- 
zations, instituted for the purposes 
of mutual help, and not having 
capital stock or conducted for 
profit, or to forbid or restrain indi- 
vidual members of such organiza- 
tions from lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof; nor 
shall such organizations, or the 
members thereof, be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, under the antitrust laws. 


Thus, briefly, it is indicated that 
neither legally nor morally can labor 
unions be considered monopolistic. 
Any attempt to prove the contrary is 
obviously an attempt to mislead the 
general public and is aimed to weaken 
the trade-union movement and even- 
tually to attempt to wreck organiza- 
tions which seek to elevate the dignity 
and welfare of the worker. 


“Is labor monopoly merely a prop- 
aganda term?” It has been charged 
that labor unions have grown into 
powerful monopoly organizations with 
absolute control over entire industries 
and all the jobs contained therein. It 
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is pointed out that in a highly de- 
veloped industrial society such as ours 
the interdependence of one industry 
upon another in the production process 
makes it possible for labor to para- 
lyze all industry by a complete work 
stoppage in any one of the more basic 
industries. 


The attack on this power to para- 
lyze is both a frontal and a flanking 
assault. The frontal assault is to out- 
law all industry-wide bargaining. For 
example Senate Bill 133 would make 
it illegal for two unions in the same 
industry within a hundred-miles radius 
to agree to maintain the same wage 
standards. Such a proposal makes 
about as much sense as a proposal to 
atomize the steel industry into tiny seg- 
ments or the railroads into lines ex- 
tending no further than state boun- 
daries. The bill seeks by legislative 
fiat to stem the whole evolution of the 
trade-union movement. The entire in- 
dustrial structure would suffer chaos 
and hardships, and the huge bureauc- 
racy necessary to enforce this un- 
natural hybrid law would only en- 
cumber private management-labor re- 
lations with added government inter- 
vention. 


A historical study of labor relations 
will indicate that the natural evolu- 
tion from industrial strife to peace has 
always been toward national agree- 
ments of one type or another. Should 
we sweep aside all the benefits of 
peace and stability because of a few 
glaring examples of industry-wide 
work stoppages ? 


As a matter of fact, I do not know 
of one case of industry-wide bargain- 
ing where all the employers and the 
unions bargain under one agreement. 
However, to bring about a degree of 
equality in bargaining power would 
require labor to be thoroughly organ- 
ized in order to offset the complete 
monopoly that is often exercised 
through associations of industry. 
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Industry-wide bargaining by the 
Garment Workers International Union 
has brought prosperity and satisfac- 
tion to both employer and labor. The 
stove industry has had complete in- 
dustrial peace for 60 years, following 
the signing of an agreement with the 
Molders Union of the A. F. of L. This 
followed a long’ period of violent and 
devastating industrial strife. 


More than 20 years ago A. F. of L. 
Electricians and the Electrical Con- 
tractors Association jointly created an 
industry-wide Council on Industrial 
Relations. 


I am citing only a few examples. 
But I believe the term “labor monop- 
oly” is used as a propaganda weapon 
and does not have the support of that 
large and important segment of in- 
dustry which has based its success 
upon harmonious and satisfactory col- 
lective bargaining on a large scale. 


Management and labor must realize 
their respective shortcomings. They 
must sit at the bargaining table with 
a feeling of mutual confidence. Labor 
peace and industrial harmony cannot 
be bought with legislative action. To 
bombard the American public with a 
barrage of antiunion propaganda is 
about the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to the American economy. 


MR. FRENCH 


Mr. Carroll E, French is director of 
the Industrial Relations department of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


COMMONLY USED REFUGE of parti- 

san spokesmen who engage in 
emotional speaking rather than reason 
and logic is the use of slogans and 
names which imply all that is evil. 
The term “monopoly,” when used 
carelessly, may fall into this category. 
When used correctly, monopoly refers 
to the exclusive control of the supply 
of any commodity or service in a 


given market, ordinarily with the re- 
sult that the price of the commodity 
or service is raised materially above 
the price fixed by free competition. 


Even a casual reading of some of 
the recent testimony given before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the House of Representatives 
evidences the fact that labor unions 
have engaged in monopolistic §prac- 
tices to a startling degree. Wherever 
the closed shop is in effect, the union 
has exclusive control of the supply of 
the services of labor. Wherever the 
closed shop and the secondary boycott 
are practiced, the union has exclusive 
control of the commodities upon which 
their members work as well as the 
control of the services of labor. Where- 
ever industry-wide bargaining is prac- 
ticed, labor unions have exclusive con- 
trol of the services of labor and the 
wages the industry must pay in order 
to get and keep its employees. 


Through all of these activities labor 
unions influence the prices which the 
public must pay for goods and serv- 
ices. There can be no doubt that labor 
monopoly is real, that it is vastly more 
than a mere propaganda term. 


A few examples will suffice to illus- 
trate how labor leaders use their 
monopolistic powers. 


Local No. 3 of the I. B.E. W., by 
means of the closed shop, the sec- 
ondary boycott and area-wide bargain- 
ing in metropolitan New York, has 
restricted this market to I. B. E. W.- 
made products. No non-union or CIO- 
union-made goods are handled by 
Local No. 3 members. The result: The 
public pays at least 50% higher 
prices for electrical equipment, fix- 
tures, lighting panels, and similar 
commodities. 


John L. Lewis, by means of union 
control of almost all coal miners, tells 
the miners when to work, when to 
strike and what wage to demand or 
accept. He can restrict production by 


preventing technological improvements 
or by reducing the work day or work 
week. He can defy the government. 
The result: greatly increased prices 
for coal, limited, perhaps, only by 
competition from natural gas and 
petroleum. 


James Caesar Petrillo, through the 
closed shop and country-wide control 
of contract negotiations, has established 
featherbedding and “stand by” prac- 
tices, and allows or prohibits the per- 
formance of musicians and the mak- 
ing of recordings. The public pays 
the higher cost of nonproductive and 
extortionistic excesses which he estab- 
lishes. 


The infamous Dock Street Market 
case, Philadelphia, is another example 
of labor monopoly. Through coercion, 
intimidation and violence, one man 
gained control of the entire Dock 
Street market, labor, employers and 
farmers who brought their produce to 
the market. He even dictated to the 
employers with respect to the days of 
the week and the hours of the day 
when they would be permitted “‘on the 
street” or at their places of business. 

No, labor monopoly is not merely a 
propaganda term! It is a reality as 
practiced by labor leaders under our 
outmoded labor laws! 


MR. GOLDEN 


Coauthor of The Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Democracy and Soil and Steel, 
Mr. Clinton S. Golden recently re- 
signed his position as international 
vice-president of the United Steel 
Workers of America (CIO) to accept 
a lectureship on labor problems in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


OST AMERICANS DISLIKE TYRANNY, 

regardless of whether it flows 
from government or concentrated eco- 
nomic power. It runs contrary to their 
deep-seated convictions concerning de- 
mocracy and “the rights of men.” 
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Frequently in our democracy con- 
centrated economic power has been 
used too unjustly, unwisely, and in- 
humanly to suit most Americans. They 
call it, “monopolistic power.” That 
term as used reflects their dislike and 
distrust of it. They have sought by 
legislative means to break it up, cur- 
tail or regulate it in some manner. 
Antitrust laws are one example. Gov- 
ernmental regulation is another. 
Neither has been completely success- 


ful. 


The most numerous victims of mo- 
noplistic power, arbitrarily and un- 
justly exercised, are the workers. They 
have been victims both as producers 
and as consumers. It is quite natural. 
therefore, that individually and col- 
lectively, through their unions, they 
are for the most part vigorous and 
articulate antimonopolists. 


As producers, through membership 
in their unions, they seek to protect 
their members against the arbitrary 
use of power, and at the same time 
endeavor to substitute democratic 
processes and mutual agreement for 
ruthless and arbitrary unilateral deci- 
sions. As consumers, they frequently 
seek to pool their buying power 
through the organization of demo- 
cratically owned and operated coop- 
eratives. 


Both unions and cooperatives in a 
free and democratic society represent 
a challenge to the exercise of auto- 
cratic unilateral authority. Both pro- 
pose to substitute democracy—the ex- 
pressed will of the people—for autoe- 
racy, which they consider to be dic- 
tatorial direction by a small minority. 
Their efforts in this direction were, 
until quite recently, successfully re- 
sisted by some great corporate in- 
terests. 


Because our unions, with the safe- 
guards now provided by law, have 
multiplied their membership roughly 
five times during the past decade and 
now have a combined membership of 
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15,000,000, who with their families 
and dependents, constitute the largest 
single segment of our citizenry, they 
must be regarded as an_ influential 
political, social, and economic force. 


The efforts of powerful corporate 
interests to destroy and successfully to 
retard the growth of the organization 
of workers by force and _ violence 
through the use of armed mercenaries, 
hired thugs, and agents provacateurs 
failed. So did the indiscriminate use 
of the court injunction. 


Now that propaganda has been 
largely perfected as a technique for 
influencing the minds of the mass of 
people, it is being skillfully used to 
turn public sentiment against all or- 
ganizations of labor. 


The propagandists employed by the 
antiunion elements in business and 
industry are using their skills to direct 
the deeply rooted fears and dislikes of 
our people for concentrated unilateral 
power into hatred of our labor unions 
by characterizing them as labor mo- 
nopolies. 


Unfortunately, some labor leaders 
in both high and low positions are 
providing, perhaps unwittingly, sup- 
port for these enemies of democracy 
by their own undemocratic utterances 
and autocratic use of the power dele- 
gated to them by basically honest and 
trusting members. In such instances— 
and they are few—these leaders are 
not keeping faith with their own 
people. 

Today our unions are so strong they 
cannot be easily destroyed by external 
forces. Internal elements, such as dis- 
honest officers and leaders resorting 
to use of undemocratic methods and 
tactics, will lend aid and comfort to 
the antidemocratic propagandists in 
their efforts to impair, if not destroy, 
democratic influences of unions by 
characterizing and dramatizing them 
as labor monopolies. Dramatization 
of the term, labor monopoly, by anti- 
union publicists is a skillfull utiliza- 


tion of propaganda techniques for the 
purpose of discrediting and retarding 
the growing influence of the labor 
movement. 


FATHER MASSE 
Reverend B. L. Masse, S.J., asso- 


ciate editor of America and lecturer 
at the Xavier Labor school, New York, 
has written and lectured extensively on 
many phases of industrial relations. 


INCE THE CLOSED SHOP GRANTS to a 

union exclusive rights to control 
the jobs in a plant or industry, it 
partakes of the nature of a monopoly, 
exclusive possession or control of any- 
thing being the characteristic note of 
monopoly. In varying degrees, the 
same thing must be said of all types 
of union security. The use of the 
phrase “labor monopoly” in connec- 
tion with union security cannot be 
regarded, therefore, as merely a prop- 
aganda term. 


But in this connection it has great 
propaganda value, and is used no 
doubt in many cases to prejudice 
people against union security. The 
fact is, of course, that a labor monop- 
oly ought not to be measured by the 
same criteria we apply to a monopoly 
in transportation, or steel, or automo- 
biles. Such monopolies involve con- 
trol of goods and services with a view 
to exacting excessive charges for them. 


The subject of a labor monopoly, 
on the other hand, is the work of a 
human being. Its purpose is to pre- 
vent competition among workers for 
jobs and to shield them somewhat 
from the blind, uncontrolled operation 
of the law of supply and demand. 
Because of this essential difference be- 
tween exclusive control of the job 
market and exclusive control of other 
markets, it would contribute to a more 
calm and objective discussion of union 
security if the word “monopoly,” with 
its pejorative connotations, were not 
applied to organized labor. 


DR. SCHMIDT 


Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota and Marquette university 
before he accepted the office of direc- 
tor of the Economic Research depart- 
ment with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


“OO OF THE PRINCIPLES of trade 
unionism is to destroy competi- 
tion.” So said R. L. Reeves, editor of 
Motorman and Conductor (official 
journal of the streetcar workers’ 
union) as long ago as October, 1907, 
referring to labor competition. 


Monopoly comes from the Greek, 
meaning “one seller.” Webster says it 
means “Exclusive control of the sup- 
ply of any commodity or service in 
a given market, or such control as 
enables one to raise the price above 
that fixed by free competition.” 


A labor union can perform useful 
functions without acting monopolistic- 
ally. There is a strong tendency, how- 
ever, for most groups, not only labor 
groups, to insulate themselves against 
the rigors of competition. Between 
perfect competition and complete mo- 
nopoly there are many types of 
behavior which fall completely into 
neither class. 


Following Webster’s definition, prob- 
ably every labor leader would admit 
that his purpose is to reduce or abolish 
competition in the labor market, and 
to try to establish wage rates and work- 
ing conditions which differ from what 
they would be under competition (in- 
dividual bargaining). 


Whether the practices of unions 
should be labeled “monopoly” depends 
primarily on their character. He who 
says, “I believe in labor unions or in 
collective bargaining,” still has not 
answered the important questions. The 
closed union, although rare, is a mo- 
nopolistic device to control the supply 
of labor. The closed shop is a device 
for cementing and solidifying the 
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workers in a given plant. The strike 
is a collective withdrawal of labor 
power designed to bring the employer 
to terms. A single picket carrying a 
sign may be merely a convenient de- 
vice for spreading information; but 
when pickets mass at a factory gate 
or store entrance, this may frighten 
and intimidate buyers and job-seekers, 
because of the collective labor opposi- 
tion. Picketing thus becomes monopo- 
listic. The boycott may rest on persua- 
sion, or it may be highly organized so 
that the collective action of one or 
more unions forces both employers 
and the consumers to submit to union 
dictation. 

High initiation fees may help to 
finance union activities, but may actu- 
ally be designed to limit union mem- 
bership; such fees coupled with the 
closed shop scarcely fall into Web- 
ster’s definition of competition. Ex- 
cluding apprentices or setting definite 
limits on their number reduces the 
long-run supply of labor in the trade. 
Industry-wide bargaining is designed 
to destroy competition in the labor 
market for a whole industry. 


When the voice of one man can 
close down at will the coal mines, or 
the steel mills, or a great metropolitan 
electric power plant, Webster’s defini- 
tion of monopoly seems to fit closely 
what we see in action. Enforcement 
of the antitrust law never hurt the 
legitimate interests of business. Applied 
to labor organizations, would such en- 
forcement hurt the workingman ? 


Dictatorships of both the Right and 
of the Left have reduced or abolished 
the power of organized labor. Democ- 
racies, committed to the freedom and 
liberty of the individual, also face the 
problem of reducing the power of pri- 
vate organizations. All power corrupts, 
and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely. Our problem is to reduce, to 
disperse and to diffuse power so that 
no private group can dictate to soci- 
ety. This can be done without impair- 
ing the historic rights of the individual. 
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FATHER TONER 


The return of the Reverend Jerome 
L. Toner, O.S.B., to civilian life after 
serving as a chaplain with the armed 
forces is timely in the light of current 
controversy about the closed shop. 
Father Toner, who served as a member 
of the War Labor board, is nationally 
known for his study, The Closed Shop. 


ES IT IS A PROPAGANDA TERM and 

it is more than that for it is poi- 
sonous propaganda of the most insidi- 
ous type. It is dangerously damaging 
and definitely dishonest, for its pur- 
pose and effect are to deform the 
public mind so that through the med- 
ium of this deformed public mind— 
measured by a Gallup or political poll 
—legislators may be elected who will 
be bound by the mandate of the peo- 
ple to curb this fictitious “labor mo- 
nopoly” which the propagandists have 
created. 

The term “labor monopoly” is a 
catch phrase similar to that of “NAM 
Fool.” Both are used for the same 
purpose, the purpose of smearing 
the opposition. Calling labor a mo- 
nopoly has the same stigmatizing sig- 
nification as that of calling a person 
a fool of the unflattering NAM type. 
The proportion between the monopoly 
in labor and the fools in NAM may 
not be measurable, but it is crystal 
clear that the attributed monopoly in 
labor cannot extend beyond the three 
and one-third million employees who 
are covered by the so-called closed- 
shop collective bargaining agreements. 
And, even if we assumed that the 
closed shop is a monopoly—which it 
definitely is not—it would be incor- 
rect, dishonest, and deceitful to stig- 
matize all labor with the smear of 
“monopoly” just because a little more 
than five per cent of our workers come 
under closed-shop agreements. It 
would be just as dishonest to smear 
NAM with the “fool” label if five per 
cent of its members were assumed to 
merit that classification. 


This “labor monopoly” propaganda 
is based on the false assumption that 
the closed shop gives labor a monop- 
oly. The charge that the closed shop 
is a monopoly for labor cannot be 
substantiated from the definitions of 
those terms or the meaning of the 
Sherman act. President William How- 
ard Taft, in a special message to Con- 
gress in 1910, said, in essence, that 
bigness was not badness and that the 
purpose of the Sherman act was to 
prevent abuses. 


If the “labor monopoly” propagan- 
dists would confine their power and 
pressure against the abuse and not the 
use of the closed shop or other union 
practices, they would be doing a dis- 
tinctive service to society. These propa- 
gandists claim that unions, having 
closed-shop agreements, interfere with 
a person’s right to work by limiting 
his freedom by restrictive practices. 
And then, most illogically, they de- 
mand the abolition, not of the abuses, 
but of the use of the closed shop, for- 
getting that nonclosed-shop unions 
use the same “abusive” practices. The 
iron curtain of the communists did not 
hide their intentions or actions and the 
“labor monopoly” label of the propa- 
gandists will not hide their intentions. 


SENATOR WAGNER 
Author of the National Labor Rela- 


tions act and sponsor of many other 
pieces of liberal legislation, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York, Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
speaks with authority on any question 
involving industrial relations. 


EACTIONARY BUSINESS INTERESTS 

are out to destroy organized labor 
as an effective force in our economy. 
No other conclusion can be drawn 
from the proposal which would elimi- 
nate national unions from functioning 
in collective bargaining. 
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To justify this and other hardly less 
drastic measures, the American public 
is being deluged with propaganda call- 
ing for action to break up a so-called 
“labor monopoly.” As Mr. Ira Mosher, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the N.A.M., declared before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: “It is just as contrary to the 
public interest for a union or unions 
representing the employees of two or 
more employers to take joint wage 
action ...as it is for two or more em- 
ployers to take joint price action... .” 

Even a few brief remarks should 
suffice to betray the falsity of the 
plausible-sounding attempt to compare 
the function of a union to a business 
monopoly. Our system of free enter- 
prise depends on the maintenance of 
competition among businessmen, for 
competition promotes industrial effi- 
ciency and results in a high-volume 
production of better quality goods at 
lower prices. Business monopoly and 
cartel arrangements aim to destroy 
these socially desirable ends and for 
that reason constitute the greatest dan- 
ger to our system of private enterprise. 


How does a union fit into this pic- 
ture? Why a union in the first place? 
It is not difficult to see that if business 
competition is to bring beneficial re- 
sults, it should not be at the expense 
of the wages and working conditions 
of workers, for then there would not 
be enough purchasing power to absorb 
the products of industry. 


This is where the union comes in. 


As Chief Justice Taft declared, “They 
[labor unions] were organized out of 
the necessities of the situation. A 
single employee was helpless in deal- 
ing with an employer.... Union was 
essential to give laborers opportunity 
to deal on equality with their em- 
ployer.’”’ Local company unions, how- 
ever, even when they are independent 
of employer domination, do not in 
most cases have the knowledge and 
economic resources to give their mem- 
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bers equality of bargaining power with 
gigantic corporate employers. 


Even where they are strong enough 
to obtain a better bargain, they are 
limited by the competition of products 
manufactured in sweatshops. For their 
own protection and for that of en- 
lightened employers, unions have had 
to organize into national unions. Only 
nationally organized unions can hope 
to perform their function of afford- 
ing some approximation to equality of 
bargaining power with nationally op- 
erating businesses. Only unions so 
organized can standardize wage rates, 
job classifications, working conditions 
on an industry-wide basis and engage 
in cooperative efforts with employers 
to increase efficiency so that raises in 


wages would not result in higher labor 
costs. 

The function of unions, broadly 
considered, is to maintain purchasing 
power at a high enough level to absorb 
the products of business competition. 
Business competition and national 
unions are the indispensable blades of 
our economic scissors of supply and 
demand. 

Unions can be compared to business 
monopolies only if we consider com- 
petition to depress wages and pur- 
chasing power as desirable as compe- 
tition to lower prices. We are now in 
a period of price and profit inflation 
and shrinking purchasing power. Is 
this a time to smash organized labor 
and reduce still further the buying 
capacity of the American workers? 


STATE MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 


The national Fair Labor Standards act sets minimum wages for all workers 


under Federal jurisdiction. But millions more are in exclusively intrastate 


work. The map indicates the 21 states which set no minimum wage to protect 


their workers. 
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SAINTS AND IS. O. 


Saints John and Bernardine Set Social Example 
by Earl A. Weis, S.J. 
West Baden College 


HE LIVES OF THE JESUITS to be 

canonized in June should have 
unusual significance for those who 
have at heart the apostolic interests 
of the ISO. This is true because St. 
Bernardino Realini and St. John de 
Britto approached their priestly work 
in a way that showed possession of a 
distinct social consciousness. Both were 
acutely aware of the social problems 
confronting the people they were try- 
ing to convert or draw on to the prac- 
tice of perfection. It is but another 
link in the chain of proofs, running 
all the way from St. Ignatius’s time, 
that the modern social emphasis of 
the Society comes not by way of 
novelty. 


We can easily understand why Leo 
XIII, Pope of the social encyclicals, 
took special satisfaction in beatifying 
Bernardino, since he likened him in 
many ways to St. Philip Neri, the 
Apostle of Rome. “Both loved their 
neighbor with glowing charity,” he 
said, “especially children, with whom 
these holy men became children again, 
and whom they did not cease to train 
up in the precepts of the Gospel.” 


St. Bernardino truly resembled St. 
Philip, who would stand about the 
streets of the Sant’? Angelo quarter 
talking with bank clerks and shop em- 
ployees, having greeted them with his 
cheery, “Well, brothers, when shall 
we begin to do good?” Eventually he 
would lead them off to care for the 
sick in hospitals or make the rounds 
of the seven churches. 


Bernardino, likewise, when he was at 
Naples, found the hospitals and pris- 


ons were fruitful fields of harvest. It 
was his task, moreover, to prepare for 
baptism the Turkish slaves brought 
into the busy port of southern Italy 
by Christian raiders. The Sodality 
which he founded and actively directed 
flourished for two centuries, until the 
suppression of the Society. 


When Bernardino went to Lecce, the 
town of which he is called the Apostle, 
he continued his work of instructing 
Mohammedan slaves, though he had 
the duties of rector of the church and 
college there for most of forty-two 
years. We read that penitents, rich 
and poor, flocked to his confessional, 
thus amply testifying his abiding gen- 
tleness and profoundly sympathetic 
understanding of human _ problems. 
Doubtless the work was toilsome, but, 
as he said, “Obedience . . . makes us 
will and do that which otherwise we 
should never will or do.” 


So too with St. John de Britto. The 
complex economic, cultural, and reli- 
gious disturbances which still keep 
India in ferment were factors to be 
constantly borne in mind if he hoped 
to make converts. Thus he had, for 
instance, to be most wary of violating 
laws of caste. De’ Nobili set the ex- 
ample by becoming a Brahmin and 
restricting his activity to that class 
alone so that he was not shunned by 
these Hindu teachers he was trying to 
reach. De Britto followed this pro- 
cedure by being a pandaram-swami, 
also a teacher, but one who could deal 
with the lower orders without losing 
caste with the higher. In a special 
sense, then, he was “all things to all 
men.” 
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His great affection for the people of 
the lower caste, the Panchamas, is 
frequently mentioned, no less than his 
close association with his flock in their 
dire physical distresses. His very first 
work in India was among those stricken 
with pestilence, and he was marooned 
with his people during the perils of 
the great flood of 1677. When one of 
the periodic plagues of locusts came, 
and the sky was darkened by immense 
black and living clouds of them as 
they swarmed over the ripened crops 
and ravaged the work of long months, 
how great was the concern of St. John! 
He blessed the fields of the Christians 
and miraculously saved the sustenance 
of the poor. 


De Britto’s identification of his own 
interests with those of his people has 


made him a model of Jesuit mission- 
ary activity in India from that time 
on. Thus it is that the success which 
crowned his labors has been almost 
duplicated in more recent years by the 
famous Belgian Father Constant Lie- 
vens, who became a kind of general 
counselor at law for all the poor ten- 
ants preyed upon by the unscrupulous 
stewards of wealthy landholders. 

Indeed, when we consider the un- 
believeably effective zeal of the mar- 
tyred John in India, as well as the 
largely pastoral activity of Bernardino 
in Italy, it seems that we of the Soci- 
ety may well carry on its work in their 
spirit, for clearly each was keenly 
alive to the social implications of his 
vocation. Well may we seek the patron- 
age of these sainted apostles and 
brother-Jesuits. 


AGAIN: NO CATHOLIC PAC 


Proposes Alternate Method 


by Eugene P. McCreesh, S.J. 


HE APPEARANCE OF MR. NEALE’S 

article in the March issue (“No 
Catholic PAC,” 1so BULLETIN, pp. 23- 
24) made me go back and reread the 
January issue, where the two previous 
articles appeared on the same subject, 
one by Mr. McKenna and the other by 
Father Cantillon. I think Mr. Neale 
has as summarily dismissed the views 
of Father Cantillon as he claims 
Father Cantillon dismissed Mr. Me- 
Kenna’s. 


Be that as it may, I think that there 
is an alternate position between the 
extremes of a Catholic PAC and Cath- 
olics uninformed and uninterested in 


elections and candidates. Mr. McKenna 
oO 
or 


would have us work to establish a 
Catholic group in a given locality. At 
election time this group is to inspect 
the candidates for office and recom- 
mend their choices to the Catholics of 
the community. It would also be their 
responsibility to “get out the Catholic 
vote.” 


The reply of Father Cantillon, and 
a sound one it was, objected that we 
Catholics do not have a unified norm 
or standard by which we can choose 
and recommend. This is especially 
true in the many minor elections of 
the community when perhaps both 
candidates are unknown regarding 
their administrative ability. In such 


cases and in those where both candi- 
dates have equal potentialities, there 
is no need of a specifically Catholic 
group's giving inconclusive informa- 
tion. 


Besides, this activity of a Catholic 
group recommending men for minor 
community offices may result in stir- 
ring unnecessary animosity. Again, 
many Catholics, in labor unions for 
instance, will support the candidates 
recommended by the union despite any 
contrary suggestions. 


Proposes Alternate Method 


May I suggest another solution? We 
do not want a Catholic party in Amer- 
ica. But we do want Catholics to take 
an interest in their government and in 
the men they choose to govern them. 
We want the Catholics to be “the 
leaven” here in America. With this in 
mind we priests can advise our par- 
ishioners to join and be active mem- 
bers of secular organizations founded 
to help the community. We could 
mention the Independent Voters 
League or the League of Women 
Voters as examples of organizations 
supplying data on candidates for local 
elections. 


Active Catholic members could assist 
these committees in making recom- 
mendations to the community, and see 
to it that the information reaches the 
parish and diocesan organizations. 
This, then, takes care of the minor 


elections where the candidates cannot 
be classified as definitely good or bad. 


Organize Against Dangers 


A different method is necessary when 
some candidate is known to be defi- 
nitely in favor of what seems clearly 
for the harm of the community and 
opposed to the Church’s teaching, e.g., 
sterilization or artificial birth control. 
It is then the duty of the diocesan 
newspaper to inform the people and 
all the parish and diocesan organiza- 
tions, as the Knights, the Catholic 
Daughters, the parish Sodalities and 
Holy Name societies. 


Thus in the more extreme cases 
Catholics can easily be made aware 
of the situation. The parish societies 
might set up committees to examine 
the record and notify all the mem- 
bers should a candidate appear whose 
election would prove harmful to the 
community. 


I think this is a practical and realis- 
tic solution. There would be no extra 
cost, no animosity aroused, and no 
need of manpower “to get out the Cath- 
olic vote.” Besides we must remember 
that many Catholics resent being told 
whom to vote for, especially when 
there are not two clearly opposing 
sides. The choice is up to them as free 
Americans. We need not go outside 
the Society for proof that Catholics 
prefer to vote as they choose when 
there are no clear-cut divisions. 


C0 @CLO 


Families Double-up 


One practical result of the continued housing shortage is that at 
the present time three and a quarter million families are living two 
or more in a home. What this means in frayed nerves, household 
quarrels and broken marriages, anyone who has dealt with families 


living in these conditions will know. 
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ACTION} 


Enthusiastic audiences, totalling 
2,000 people, greeted the “Flying for 
Good Will” trio at four eastern col- 
leges last month. The panel presents 
the case for interracial justice in all 
its aspects — economic, educational, 
civil and social. Commissioner Julian 
J. Reiss, N. Y. SCAD, provided the 
Stinson Voyager-150, by which he and 
the other two membets, FATHER CAN- 
TILLON of the OSA and Archibald 
Glover of the N. Y. DPW travel from 
city to city. 

e 


The Arnold Garvy Collection of 
Negro literature is now housed at ISO 
headquarters in St. Louis. FATHER 
CANTILLON is curator. The two main 
parts of this research collection are: 
1) 28,000 index cards analyzing the 
Negro scene here in this country dur- 
ing the last forty years; and 2) Over 
40,000 individual clippings, magazines, 
pamphlets, booklets on all aspects of 
the racial problem. In addition, there 
are about 130 selected books, a file of 
55 magazines, and a sample copy of 
all newspapers published by and for 
Negroes. When the collection has been 
completely ordered, it will be thrown 
open to all interested research workers. 


A preliminary 33-page mimeo- 
graphed rural reading list compiled 
by the Rural library committee of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary names Fatuer A. J. Apams, S.J. 
as one of the specialists who assisted 
the committee in compiling the list. Fr. 
Adams has been asked by Douglas Ens- 
minger, chairman of the committee, to 
check and add to the previously limited 
number of Catholic writings. Twenty 
thousand copies of the revised list will 
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be printed for distribution by early 
fall. 

FATHERS FLORENCE SULLIVAN AND 
Tuomas Fay attended the meetings of 
the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students held in Toledo on 
April 18-20. 

e 

Under the sponsorship of a Milwau- 
kee organization, FATHER RALPH Las- 
sANCE of MArQuetTe UNIveERSITY ad- 
dressed a group of professional and 
business men and labor leaders on the 
subject of “Industrial Harmony on the 
Community Level.” His address, which 
centered on the Toledo Plan for in- 
dustrial peace, was broadcast over 
WFOX. 

The first graduates of the curricu- 
lum in industrial relations at Rock- 
HURST COLLEGE in Kansas City will 
receive their Bachelor of Science in 
industrial relations degrees at com- 
mencement exercises this June. The 
curriculum is the work of FATHER 
Joun C. Friept, assisted by Mr. Harry 
B. Kies. 

rs 

Fatuer B. L. Masser, labor editor of 
America, is one of the five lecturers 
included in the series of “Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,” sponsored by the 
University of Scranton, INsTITUTE 
or INpustTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Father Masse’s topic is “Labor-Man- 
agement Relations—the American 
Problem.” Other lecturers are Ray- 
mond H. Reiss, president of the Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers Association; James 
B. Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer: 
Thomas Kennedy, UMW 6 secretary- 
treasurer; and Philip Hannah, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of 
Labor. FatHer Eucene Gauyery is 
director of the Institute. 


PET TER’S } 


How to Read 


I do not like to engage in controversy 
about myself or my ideas. That is why 
I have until now offered no comment about 
the article “On Words and Things” by 
Gordon George, S.J. The publication in 
your May issue of several letters about 
this article finally moves me to make a 
few observations in the interest of clarity. 


It has long been one of my favorite 
theses that the most common source of 
intellectual confusion and consequent so- 
cial reaction is the almost universal habit 
of confusing words with things. The point 
is that I fully agree with Father George 
about the importance of words, but I re- 
gard the thing symbolized as far more 
important than the symbol. In other words, 
I believe in arguing about things, not about 
words. 


The fact that Father George found many 
people (Jesuits?) who thought that what 
I had said was in direct opposition to what 
the Pope had said illustrates what | mean. 
The Pope and I both used the word “capi- 
talism,” each in perfectly legitimate but 
in different senses: the Pope in a very 
broad sense, I in a much stricter sense. 
We were both referring to a certain thing, 
the Pope to one thing, I to another thing. 
The people Father George refers to made 
no effort to analyze WHAT THING the 
Pope had been talking about and WHAT 
THING I was talking about. Their think- 
ing stopped at a word—“capitalism.” 


Father George may be interested to know 
that, fully aware of the widespread obses- 
sion with words rather than things, I had 
included in my original article an expla- 
nation of the sense in which I used the 
word “capitalism.” The editors of The 
Commonweal, evidently assuming that their 
readers were intelligent adults, omitted 
from my article my explanation of this 
and other terms which I employed. Per- 
haps they misjudged the intellectual caliber 
of their readers. 


Please permit me to publish here my 
explanation, taken from my original manu- 
script as submitted to The Commonweal: 


“Capitalism can mean many things to 
many people. It is a word that leads a 
chameleon-like existence. Those who resist 
any far-reaching change in the old order 
of things have developed a wonderful agil- 


ity at evading the issue by dodging from 
one meaning of the words to another. In 
this article I am not concerned with words 
or labels but with things. I am not con- 
cerned, therefore, with other meanings any- 
one may wish to give to capitalism. As 
used in this article it means an economic 
system in which the determination of what 
will be produced and how much will be 
produced and what price is charged for 
what is produced is regulated primarily by 
the individual enterpriser’s pursuit of profit. 


“This is also what is meant in this article 
by the profit system. In insisting that the 
profit system must be abandoned I am not 
saying that individuals must no longer be 
allowed to work for profit... It will 
probably always be true that for most in- 
dividuals the strongest economic motiva- 
tion will be the desire to earn a living... 
That is one thing. It is another thing to 
allow the profit motive of the enterpriser 
to control the productive processes of so- 
ciety so that a society which needs 100,000 
pairs of shoes a year is obliged to get along 
with 20,000 pairs because the people who 
manufacture shoes believe that they can 
make more money producing 20,000 than 
they can producing 100,000.” 


Upon reflection I think the editors of 
The Commonweal were right. Intelligent 
people understood well enough what I was 
writing about. The unintelligent you can 
do nothing about and no amount of defini- 
tion of terms could clarify their thinking. 
Perhaps Father George will believe this if 
I tell him that one of my confréres showed 
his article to a number of externs as con- 
clusive proof that my views had been con- 
demned by the Pope and that they were 
“officially” reprobated by the Society of 
Jesus (The 1so BULLETIN, so he said, repre- 
senting the “official” doctrine of the So- 
ciety). Yet Father George, being very care- 
ful with his words, had thought he was 
writing a qualified defense of my views. 
My “charitable” confrére (who possibly 
has never heard of St. Ignatius’ rule about 
interpreting an author in the best possible 
sense) read his article as an unqualified 
condemnation of my views. 


The problem, Father George, is not to 
teach people how to write but to teach 
people how to read. 

Grorce H. Dunne, S.J. 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
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On the Beam 


The article, “Let’s Stay On The Beam” 
lays down two propositions as criteria by 
which to distinguish the ISO from the 
other ministries of the Society. The first 
is: The ISO is directly concerned with the 
social apostolate alone. The second is: The 
ISO alone is directly concerned with the 
social apostolate. 


The first proposition is beyond dispute. 
It was a point, nevertheless, worth making; 
and Father Eller performed a_ necessary 
task in thus stressing the fact that the ISO 
is concerned with nothing but the recon- 
struction of the social order but with the 
whole of that. 


With the second proposition I must dis- 
agree. The second proposition finds its 
clearest enunciation in the concluding 
paragraph of the article: 


“Our other ministries are concerned 
with the...development of individuals 
... Whereas the ISO is concerned with 
reconstructing society. [Italics added.] 
Social improvement should be a bypro- 
duct of our other ministries, but it is 
not their direct concern: it is the direct 
concern of the ISO.” 


I find this proposition both inaccurate as 
a description of what is, and unrealistic as 
a prescription of what ought to be. That 
is to say—the other ministries of the So- 
ciety are not free of direct responsibility 
for the social apostolate in the present, 
nor is it desirable that they should be 
divorced from it in the future. 


An example is probably the briefest way 
of making my point. Here at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit I am teaching economics 
and doing some research in social security. 
This is clearly to be classed as working 
for the “reconstruction of the social order.” 
Just as clearly, it is to be classed as work 
in which the University has a direct con- 
cern. It is the work of the University and 
a proper work of the University as such. 


To say that my work here is the direct 
concern of the [SO alone, and merely the 
indirect concern, a “by-product,” of the 
University of Detroit would be to talk 
nonsense. My work here would go on if 
there were no ISO in existence. At the 
present time the ISO does not influence 
my work here in the slightest way. In the 
future, I can see the possibility of the 
ISO influencing the work 10%, say, as 
against the University’s influence of 90% ; 
but to make that a basis for divorcing the 
University from direct concern for the 
work is to organize the ministries of the 
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Society in a scheme that is more neat than 
realistic. Or helpful. 


I find it hard to believe that Father Eller 
really meant to do that. I wonder if he had 
in mind something like this—to make the 
University, in so far as it engages in the 
social apostolate, a part of the ISO? So 
that my teaching of economics makes me 
at one and the same time a member of 
the University and of the ISO? I can see 
no objection to such a view. It does re- 
mind me a bit, though, of the way the 
Sodality used to search about for activities 
of other organizations that it could “spon- 
sor’ —activities that would go on anyway. 
By a kind of magical baptism it trans- 
formed all these activities into “sodality 
activities.” In the same way, the ISO may 
if it finds it useful describe the teaching 
of economics at a university as “ISO work.” 
As long as the sponsoring organization is 
not distracted from getting on with its 
own work, such a way of speaking does 
no harm and may provide a useful unifi- 
cation. But such a way of speaking is in- 
correct (to repeat) if it is taken to mean 
that the reconstruction of the social order 
is a work foreign to the other ministries 
of the Society, and that they can properly 
engage in it only by taking out a member- 
ship card in the ISO and receiving a dele- 
gation of authority from that social monop- 
olist. Our other ministries have been de- 
linquent enough in the past, “socially,” 
without absolving them of that direct re- 
sponsibility in the future. 


I would rather say:— 


Let all the ministries of the Society be 
concerned directly, with both the individual 
and the “social” aspects of their own work, 
with varying emphases. Let the ISO be 
concerned with only the “social” aposto- 
late. Let other Jesuit organizations, when 
they engage in “social” activity, and the 
ISO, differ in being, the first, line organi- 
zations, and the second, a staff (service) 
organization. Let the ISO, furthermore, 
act in its own right as a line organization 
where no existing Jesuit organ exists to do 
a job that needs to be done. 


It is this last activity of the ISO which 
chiefly, in my opinion, needs our discussion. 
I have nothing to offer on this point, my- 
self, beyond the recommendation I made 
in an earlier article that the ISO give 
special attention to the Common Man, par- 
ticularly at those points where he is 
strongly organized in political or economic 
groups. 


JosepH M. Becker, S.J. 
University of Detroit 


TERE N:D'S } 


Displaced Persons 


Hearings on the Stratton Bill, House 
Resolution 2910, called the “Emergency 
Temporary Displaced Persons Admission 
Act.” began belatedly on June 4 before 
the Immigration sub-committee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. The Stratton 
Bill would authorize the admission of 400,- 
000 displaced persons as non-quota immi- 
grants over a period of four years at the 
rate of 100,000 a year. Obviously, pas- 
sage of H.R. 2910 would go far toward 
the solution of one of the world’s most 
pressing problems, the relocation of 1,200,- 
000 refugees and displaced persons in 
Western Europe, most of whom cannot 
safely return to the communist-dominated 
countries of their origin. 


Reports from Washington indicate, how- 
ever, that nothing less than a nation-wide 
uprising of an aroused citizenry will be 
needed to ensure the passage of this law 
before the adjournment of Congress. Under 
the reorganization act, Congress is sup- 
posed to adjourn by the end of July. H.R. 
2910 has just begun its tortuous route 
through the legislative maze. 


Thus far American Catholics have done 
little to save their European co-religionists. 
Apparently they fail to realize that the 
Displaced Persons Problem is predomi- 
nantly a Catholic problem. Half of the 
displaced persons are Catholics, one-fourth 
are non-Catholic Christians, and one-fourth 
are Jews. As happens so frequently, our 
official agencies have gone on record in 
favor of the bill, and a few prominent 
Catholics have lent their names to organ- 
ized efforts, but the bulk of the Catholic 
population has not joined in the cam- 
paign. In this case, the NCWC and the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference have spoken 
up; and General William J. Donovan, 
James Farley, John Raskob and_ Philip 
Murray have joined the National Citizens’ 
Committee on Displaced Persons, most 
active proponent of the Stratton Bill. 


This Committee has organized a hundred 
local committees throughout the country. 
It offers a dozen pieces of enlightening and 
persuasive literature at its national head- 


quarters at 39 East 36th St., New York 
City. 


It is appealing to everyone to write 
to his Congressman at once, and_to the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 


tee, Earl C. Michener, (R) Mich., in 
support of H.R. 2910. 

Jesuits, too, are urged to cooperate to 
the fullest extent in their own spheres of 
influence—by contacting Washington them- 
selves, by urging their students, parish- 
oners and friends to participate vigorously 
in this work of Catholic action. 


Indiscreet Apostolate 


Some comment of the type of work re- 
ported in the article, “Mission de Paris,” 
(SOCIAL ORDER, May, 1947, p. 1) can be 
found in a short item in the May, 1947, 
Clergy Review, p. 311. The article, entitled, 
“Indiscreet Apostolate,’ is a translation 
of excerpts from the conclusions reached 
by the Assembly of French Cardinals and 
Archbishops. The passage condemns bit- 
terness in criticism of Christians, summary 
comment on the Hierarchy’s action and 
premature initiation of social reform. It 
also places some restrictions on the apos- 
tolic efforts of priests who wish to engage 
in factory work and on public appearances 
without the soutane. This regulation would 
not seem, however, to affect the Mission 
de Paris, since this was undertaken with 
the complete approval of the Paris ordinary. 


Socialist Recoil 


Even though the Socialist party in the 
Belgian Chamber, according to a CIP re- 
port, gave a vote of confidence to Paul 
Henri Spaak, head of the new Belgian 
cabinet, a Socialist minority statement read 
immediately after the vote throws new 
light on the question discussed in the 
September, 1946, ISO FORUM, “Europe’s 
Drift to the Left.” 


From the statement it would seem that 
some Belgian Socialists are becoming 
alarmed at the political danger involved in 
collaboration with the Christian Social 
party. The group that the signers of the 
statement “are of the opinion that the co- 
operation between the Christian Social 
party and the Socialist party is such that 
it weakens the class consciousness of the 
working class and endangers the doctrinal 
principles of Socialism.” 
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Fear was expressed that not only would 
there be doctrinnaire breakdown as a re- 
sult of collaboration but that Communists 
would be likely to profit politically by at- 
tracting many disaffected marxists from the 
Socialist party. 

e 


So-called “escalator clauses” providing 
for possible or mandatory changes in wage 
rates proportioned to changes in cost of 
living have been written into an increas- 
ingly large number of union contracts. Al- 
though orders from the War Labor board 
suspended force of these clauses during 
the war, they continue to increase. 


The clause in the recently-completed 
USW-USSteel contract providing for re- 
opening at the end of one year is one 
example (though among the least effective) 
of this type of provision. A recent sampling 
of contracts by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics showed that 72 percent of workers 
in the sample worked under contracts 
which had provision for wage reconsidera- 
tion during the life of the contract. 


Wider use of all types of wage-adjust- 
ment clauses (adjusting wages to cost of 
living, to sale price of commodity, to pre- 
vailing wage, to average net profits) as 
well as profit-sharing provisions seem to be 
useful measures to promote harmony be- 
tween management and workers. 


The article printed in the April, 1947, 
issue of the 1so BULLETIN, “Catholics and 
Co-ops” was only one sample of the propa- 
ganda currently circulating against the 
cooperative movement. Recently some radio 
commentators, notably Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., have condemned the movement. 


The recent Town Meeting of the Air 
broadcast on the question, “Are Coopera- 
tives A Threat to Private Enterprise?” was 
an unfortunate piece of wrangling. The 
wording of the question did little to make 
for tempered discussion. 


The latest slogan of the National Tax 
Equality association, which opposes all 
cooperatives, is “Representation without 
Taxation.” SOcIAL ORDER plans to present 
an article on the National Tax Equality 
association in an early issue. 


While the present inflated price of farm 
land (42 per cent above the 1912-14 aver- 
age) as well as rather general farm pros- 
perity will tend to hold up further con- 
centration of land into large holdings, in- 
creased mechanization of farm industries 
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will accelerate the trend, at least tem- 
porarily. 


Legislative proposals now before Con- 
gress will also give advantages to those 
desiring to acquire large holdings. In 
addition to S. 912 which would remove 
land limitation provisions from the conduct 
of several Federal projects in Colorado, 
Texas and California, a bill was intro- 
duced by Congressman Barrett of Wyo- 
ming on May 12 which would remove size 
limitations upon the sale of some public 
lands. 
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Negro Health 


Although mortality rates for both infants 
and mothers among Negroes remains con- 
siderably higher than the rates among 
whites, the rate of decline in both groups 
is uniform. A Public Health service report 
states that mortality rates for infants has 
been declining steadily since 1920 at an 
annual rate of about 2.5 per cent. Since 
1936 the rate of decline has been slightly 
greater among whites than among Negroes. 


The death rate among Negro children 
was 60 per 1,000 live birth in 1944, for 
white infants the rate was about 37. 


Decrease in maternal mortality has been 
even greater. From 1920 to 1936 the 
annual rate of decline was about 2.5 per 
cent. Since 1936 the rate has been 7.0 
and 9.5 for Negroes and whites respec- 
tively. 


While much of this decline undoubtedly 
results from improved hospital and medical 
care of mothers and infants, it is signifi- 
cant that one of the lowest Negro death 
rates is in the rural South, where health 
care is probably least adequate. 


Reds in Unions 


In the hurried wrangling that marked 
much debate on Senator Taft’s labor bill 
an amendment, introduced on May 9 and 
passed within a few minutes, almost es- 
caped notice. The McClellan amendment 
prohibits certification of any labor organi- 
zation one or more of whose national 
officers is a member of the communist 
party. 


Senator Taft later entered a motion to 
reconsider the vote on the amendment, but 
just before final yote on the bill he with- 
drew the motion, so the amendment still 
stands. 


Some 15 CIO unions are said to be more 
or less dominated by communists or their 


sympathizers. It is quite likely that there 

are party members among the national 
officers of these and some other unions. 
By the McClellan amendment it becomes 
possible to prevent these unions from being 
certified as bargaining units, even though 
millions of members are perfectly good 
citizens and as opposed to communism 
as Senator McClellan himself. 


__ We have seen in several instances how 

difficult it is for loyal, democratic elements 
in unions to rid themselves of communist 
leadership. Despite their best efforts com- 
munists remain, and several international 
officers have resigned their position, ac- 
knowledging that they were helpless in 
the fight against extreme left-wing elements. 


Not only is the McClellan amendment 
likely to penalize millions of good citizens, 
but it will jeopardize the existence of many 
unions and probably involve lengthy in- 
vestigations. If charges of communism are 
raised by an employer, investigations and 
decisions (neither of which is provided for 
in the amendment) must be made. And 
how does one prove that he is not a mem- 
ber of the communist party? 


It is possible that the amendment will 
be removed from the bill during confer- 
ence discussions. 


Although divorces for the year 1946 
reached the shamefully high figure of 
503,000, it is heartening to be informed 
that children born during the same year 
totaled 3,440,000, the highest number in 
the nation’s history. 


Writing in the February 23 issue of 
Orate Fratres, Father Reinhold reports the 
activities of Father Joseph Lebret, O.P., 
who has organized an institute called 
“Economie et Humanisme” at La Tourette 
in France. Father Lebret publishes a maga- 


zine in which he examines modern French 
social experiments. One issue of the maga- 
zine reported a careful and objective study 
of nationalization in France. Father Rein- 
hold observes, “This is a truly ‘economic’ 
magazine run by Christians with Christian 
standards. No sulking in the corner and 
griping about the terrible times we live 
in.” 
e 


Belatedly social ORDER reports the or- 
ganization of a National Planning Associa- 
tion committtee to study the problems of 
the South and to offer solutions for them. 
Meeting at Birmingham, Alabama, Novem- 
ber 21, 1946, the Committee, under the 
chairmanship of J. Melville Broughton, 
former governor of North Carolina, out- 
lined an 8-point program. Since it is the 
threatened cotton mechanization which has 
aroused the Association’s interest, the prin- 
cipal activity of the Committee will consist 
in studying the possibilities of rural diver- 
sification as well as introduction of new 
industries and service enterprises. 


So far as possible the Committee will 
avoid controversial issues and will attempt, 
as its chairman stated, “objectively and in 
a wholly non-political and wunemotional 
manner, to conduct a study and survey 
that may at least point the way to better 
economic conditions throughout the South.” 
Mr. Broughton’s statement reflects the con- 
sensus of the 56 initial members of the 
Committee, who have been drawn from the 
industrial, rural, labor, financial, educa- 
tional, journalistic and governmental actiy- 
ities of the South. Inclusion of educators 
will ensure that the work already being 
done in various southern colleges and uni- 
versities will be available to the Committee 
of the South. The Committee will study 
the problems of 13 southern states: Vir- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


ginia Carolina 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


Tennessee and Kentucky. 
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RELIEF AND SOCIAL SECURITY.—By 
Lewis Meriam. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1946. 903 pp. 
$5.00. 


Last year England launched its new 
social security system—a system composed 
of all the partial programs the country 
had evolved over the last half century, 
with new programs added to make a 
consistent and comprehensive program. 


Eventually the United States will have 
to do a similar job of reconstruction and 
extension of its provisions for social se- 
curity. Our present program is not only 
fragmentary and inconsistent, but is ad- 
mitted to be so by everybody concerned, 
including Congress. Eventually we will do 
something about it, and when we do we 
shall face a major choice between con- 
tinuing in the general direction we have 
been going, and making an about-face in 
the direction Lewis Meriam in this book 
urges upon us. The pointing-up of this 
crucial choice is probably one of the chief 
merits of the book. 


Its contents fall into three parts. I. A 
description of the American system as it 
is now. If. A description of two foreign 
systems, that of England and that of New 
Zealand. III. A discussion of the major 
issues involved in choosing the direction 
of our own future development. 


Part I occupies half the book. In its 
favor must be noted the fact that it pro- 
vides a rather complete enumeration of 
the various, even temporary, programs of 
security which we have launched since the 
time of the Great Depression. But against 
it must be noted that it makes tedious and 
even difficult reading. Probably a main 
cause of the difficulty is that the process 
of criticism is allowed to “run” and smudge 
the concurrent process of exposition. The 
general reader would probably do better 
to skip this half of the book, and substi- 
tute the forty-page pamphlet, also published 
by Brookings, entitled “A Summary of the 
Publication Relief and Social Security.” 

In Part II the systems of England and 
New Zealand are chosen for description 
because they are recent, are complete, per- 
tain to countries with a political philoso- 
phy roughly similar to our own, and_be- 
cause between them they exemplify the 
two main alternatives open to our choice. 

Speaking very generally, it may be said 
that New Zealand has elected a system of 
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social assistance, in which benefits are de- 
pendent on proved need, but independent 
of contributions; whereas England has 
chosen the road of social insurance, in 
which benefits are independent of proved 
need, but are dependent on previous con- 
tributions. In the former, only, but all, 
those in actual need receive benefits. In 
the latter, only, but all, those who con- 
tributed to the fund receive benefits. The 
former costs less money, but involves the 
psychological cost of submitting to the 
“means test.”” The latter is more expensive, 
but less humiliating. 

Part III uses these two systems as a 
background against which to discuss the 
“Major Issues Today.” These are divided 
into three sections: A. Social Considera- 
tions: B. Cost Problems; C. Administra- 
tive Problems. Briefly, Mr. Meriam’s con- 
clusion is that a system of social assistance 
with a means test is the more preferable 
method of providing for social security. 


Mr. Meriam’s solution represents the 
“enlightened-but-conservative” view of the 
problem. It is not shared by most social 
security specialists in this country nor by 
the official governmental group. These 
people are ardent supporters of the method 
of social insurance, and look upon such 
proposals as Meriam’s as antiquated. This 
is the clash of attitudes which is crucial 
for the development of social security in 
the United States. A choice between them 
can be made safely only on the basis of 
much study and experience—this as a 
word of warning to the Jesuit interested 
in the problem only in a general way. 


Josepu M. Becker, S.J. 
e 


THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN.—By Ellis 
Gibbs Arnall. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1946. 312 pp. $3.00. 


Georgia’s forty-year old ex-Governor has 
written a very exceptional book. Blending 
the story of his personal administrative 
experience with observations on the over- 
all American scene, Mr. Arnall shows him- 
self a very shrewd and able political and 
economic diagnostician. 


The South’s economic backwardness he 
ascribes to the single-crop agrarian policy 
along with the colonial character enforced 
on it by the industrialized East which has 
held the South in bondage through unfair 
railroad rates. Though he writes with the 


passion of a Pinchot or a Schurz of the 
once-rich southern soil, his practical ap- 
preciation of the need of crop-diversifica- 
tion is reflected in an accurate knowledge 
of the annual cost of imported fertilizers 
along with the appalling chemical loss of 
an earth no longer protected by adequate 
watersheds. 


His four years as governor were a bril- 
liant episode in Georgia’s speckled political 
history. Faced with a debt that was pro- 
portionately greater than the 1940 national 
debt, he actually balanced the budget, and 
were it not for Georgia’s one-term tenure 
law, he would still occupy the executive 
chair. 


Republicans still writhe at his critical 
analysis of their Party; jurists will argue 
his Nuremberg reflections; economists will 
challenge his goal of a 170-billion dollar 
national income; but no American can fail 
to recognize in him the stature of one who 
is head and shoulders above the disap- 
pointing mediocrity that we have come to 
expect in the prosaic politician. 


Patrick Dononog, S.J. 


PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE.—By Franz 
Goldmann, M.D. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 1947. 224 pp. $3.00. 


In using the term public medical care 
Dr. Goldmann means specifically medical 
care which is both financed and adminis- 
tered by some governmental agency. One 
is perhaps astounded to learn how much 
medical care is under such auspices at the 
present time. In 1942, for example, local, 
state and federal governments provided 
hospital facilities with 1,015,781 beds or 
“close to three fourths of all beds available 
in the country.” Dr. Goldmann has not 
written a controversial book. His purpose 
is to give a clear picture of the growth of 
public medical care in the United States 
and to point out the situation as well as 
the trends in the present day. 


First of all, Dr. Goldmann tells of the 
growth of public hospitals. These chapters 
concern themselves with the responsibility 
that the government has taken for diseases 
that call for isolation. Epidemics of vari- 
ous kinds and the so-called social diseases 
led to governmental planning and action. 
The care of mental patients was assumed 
very early by governmental agencies and 
hospitals. Often private hospitals showed 
the way, but generally the resources of 
private groups were insufficient to meet 
the vastness of the medical problems and 
their costs. Private and free clinics pre- 
ceded public health centers. A great im- 


pulse was given to programs of medical 
care during the years of the depression 
from 1930 to 1940 when more attention 
was paid to the indigent by the government. 


In the latter chapters Dr. Goldmann 
discusses the present day administration of 
public medical care and planning for medi- 
cal care in the future. Dr. Goldmann be- 
lieves that there must be more extensive 
public medical care and that can be done 
without diminishing or destroying the work 
of the private or voluntary health organi- 
zations. 


Though we can agree with Dr. Goldmann 
in what he asserts about society’s concern 
for the health of all, we wish that the 
author would be more emphatic about the 
rights and obligations of individuals for 
their own well being. This is fundamental, 
too. The government of a state must 
be concerned about individual rights and 
obligations as much as it must be con- 
cerned about the social well-being. The 
health of every well-being is a social con- 
cern and responsibility. But it is also an 
individual, a personal concern. We cannot 
surrender all rights and responsibilities to 
the state or to the government. Public 
medical care should aim to complement 
and coordinate what voluntary groups and 
private individuals cannot do for and by 
themselves. 


Dr. Goldmann’s Public Medical Care is 
an invaluable resource book at a time 
when public health measures and legisla- 
tion are under consideration. Public Medi- 
cal Care first appeared in 1945. The book 
is in its second edition. The book is highly 
recommended to readers of SOCIAL ORDER. 
It is well written, orderly, clear and concise. 


Abst. SCHAITER SO.) 


THE FUTURE OF HOUSING.—By 
Charles Abrams. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1946. xix-+428 pp. $5.00. 


Although it is less exhaustive than Miles 
Colean’s American Housing, Mr. Abrams’ 
book gives an adequate survey of present 
housing conditions: the houses presently 
available, the extent of substandard hous- 
ing, the building, marketing and financing 
industries, and the role of government. 


His housing survey differs little from that 
made by the WPA in 1934-36, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference Reports of 1932, or Col- 
ean’s study in 1943, except that it has been 
brought up to date. It is a sad picture of 
shortage, of decay and false starts. The 
responsibility, as Mr. Abrams declares, 
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must be shared by all elements of the 
industry as well as the government. 


But Mr. Abrams would not distribute 
blame evenly. Two points of emphasis 
stand out: One is on the grossly wasteful 
(lack of standardization, multiplication of 
distributors, obsolete methods and mate- 
rials) and monopolistic (restricted supply 
of material, boycotts) practices of the ma- 
terials industry. 


The second is the high cost of financing 
houses which results from excessive service 
charges and mortgage interest rates and 
the suppression of competition in bidding 
for loans. Both Senator Taft, who has 
written a 4 per cent interest rate on mort- 
gages into his bill, and former Mayor 
LaGuardia (“No one is entitled to 4 per 
cent interest when there is no risk as- 
sumed”), who would set the rate at 214 
per cent, might consider Mr. Abrams’ 
recommendation that the rate be set at 
34 of 1 per cent above the going Federal 
rate, 


Indeed, the ten concrete and detailed 
recommendations which Mr. Abrams pre- 
sents on Chapters 26-28, together with his 
insistence upon the importance of intelli- 
gent planning, make this an excellent book 
for anyone interested in the future of 
housing. 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


YOUR COMMUNITY.—By Joanna C. Col- 
cord, Revised by Donald S. Howard. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
263 pp. $1.50. 


This valuable manual, first published in 
1939, has been brought up to date since 
the conclusion of the war. Its 18 chapters 
indicate all of the services which urban 
communities should provide for their citi- 
zens (only on the question of housing is 
extended attention given to rural com- 
munities). 


The foreword remarks that extensive 
textual revision has been made in the fields 
of housing, medical care, consumer pro- 
tection and public assistance. This is cor- 
rect. A bit more might have been done to 
bring the treatment of crime and delin- 
quency control, family welfare, and the 
section on occupations up to date. 


The book serves as an invaluable guide 
to social workers, teachers, community 
leaders and civie-minded men and women 
who want to know their community, its 
actual and potential services. 
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OUTLINE OF AMERICAN REGIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY.—By Carl C. Zimmerman, 
The Phillips Book Store, 1288 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass., 1947. 
ix—122 pp. $1.75. 


This is one of four typewritten, plano- 
eraphed outlines authored by Dr. Zimmer- 
man since early 1946, each well adapted 
as an upper division sociology course out- 
line with annotated topical bibliographies. 


In this work there is a study of the 
main geographical-cultural regions of the 
U. S. with a discussion on their develop- 
ment, a characterization of their. “person- 
alities” and an effort to show their relation 
to the United States. The chief social’ 
problems inherent in each region are out- 
lined. 


Not all will agree with the boundaries 
of the regions as drawn by Dr. Zimmerman, 
but he brings weighty reasons to support 
his choices. 


Neither will all agree on his characteri- 
zations, choice of what constitutes the big 
problems and what should be done about 
these problems, but Dr. Zimmerman safe- 
guards himself by stating that the “docu- 
ment is an approximation to the reality 
of the regional mind.” 


We recommend this outline to history, 
sociology, American literature and religion 
teachers, to others interested in the social 
apostolate. It might readily be adapted to 
seminar work in a seminary. 


A. J. Apams, S.J. 
e 


THINKING IT OVER.—By Thomas F. 
Woodlock. Declan X. McMullen Co., 
New York, 1947. 292 pp. $3.00. 


Of the late Mr. Woodlock who won na- 
tion-wide eminence for his almost daily 
columns in the Wall Street Journal, the 
New York Times said: “Those who were 
privileged to know him were unfailingly 
impressed by the depth, solidity and range 
of his culture. Perhaps most striking of 
all was the sense he gave his listeners of 
rare and moral stature.” 


Thinking It Over is a compilation of 
some ninety of Mr. Woodlock’s column of 
the same name, and the subject-matter is 
divided among six titles: Law, Society, 
Democracy, Education, Economics and 
Crisis. For a layman whose background 
was a brokerage house, his interests were 
unusually intellectual; as a columnist he 
was thoroughly anomalous. St. Thomas 
and The New Republic he quoted with 
equal ease. On Monday, he might analyze 


the notion of Greek democracy while on 
Tuesday it might be a disclosure of the 
impoverished thought of Professor Dewey 
or a condemnation of Rousseau. 


His was such a voice as is rarely heard 
in the market-place, and his constant ham- 
mering at essential values guarantees him 
a unique place among the lay apostles of 
the United States. Winner of the Laetare 
Medal shortly before he died, we wonder 
what is his award beyond the grave! 


Patrick Dononog, S.J. 
e@ 


ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. 
—By Samuel R. Zack. Doniger & Raugh- 
ley, New York. 240 pp., $2.50. 


The contents of this book are not nearly 
so heavy as its title. Indeed if there is an 
easy way of learning about some of the 
concrete issues that divide the camps of 
management and labor, this is it. At least 
it is a grand book on which to begin. One 
of the blurbs, this one from Fannie Hurst, 
describes the book as an, “... absorbing 
~volume...more fascinating than fiction.” 


Samuel R. Zack is an arbitrator of note 
around New York City, where he serves as 
impartial chairman for several industries, 
and in addition is often called upon by 
government officials or by representatives 
of management or labor to assist in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. 


For the past six years Zack has presented 
a unique Radio Program. Every week 
during a one-hour broadcast he has con- 
ducted an arbitration proceeding. Some of 
these cases together with others taken from 
Zack’s files form the substance of this book. 
There is a foreword by Herbert Lehman 
and a 20-page introduction by the author. 
Many of the cases are presented in dia- 
logue form. The accounts are sprightly 
and full of human interest and cover such 
diverse topics as unfair treatment, union 
activity around the plant, just cause for 
firing, contract interpretation. More fun- 
damental issues such as union security and 
wage determination are not included. 


Management and labor have little liking 
for compulsory arbitration. Neither has 
Zack. But he believes. “There is no strike 
that could not be avoided by (voluntary) 
arbitration.” 


Few Catholic sociologists could be as 
optimistic as Mr. Zack about the virtues 
of voluntary arbitration. While economic 
society remains an atomistic, inorganic 
agglomeration divided into opposing classes 
which take their rise from their respective 


positions in the labor market, arbitration 
can never be a true remedy for industrial 
ills, but only a palliative. Nonetheless 
palliatives are not to be spurned these days 
and Mr. Zack in his book gives some fine 
concrete examples of clinical dexterity in 
the handling of hot issues. 


Gorpon Gerorce, S.J. 
e 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND SOCIAL 
POLICY.—By John C. Bennett. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1946, ix + 132 
pp. $2.00. 


More people daily are becoming aware 
that contemporary social and economic 
problems demand a solution that must 
come neither too slow nor too fast; they 
realize the reform of social conditions must 
consist in progressive social change, that 
the only other alternative is bitter revo- 
lution that even now threatens to blow up 
the total structure of society. But the 
process of betterment must be powered by 
social policies which, to be wise, must be 
framed in the light of ethics and Christian 
morals. 


Dr. Bennett encourages us with the as- 
surance that Christian sects, even some of 
the more conservative, like the Presby- 
terians, are showing an increasing sense 
of responsibility for taking a stand on 
critical social policies—policies that affect 
vitally such far-reaching affairs as inter- 
national relations and industrial relations, 
property relations and family relations. The 
author himself has been a pioneer in 
urging the social duties of a Christian. 
Hence, he has little sympathy with the 
“strategy of withdrawal” practiced by those 
Christians who confine the idea of neigh- 
bor within a small radius. Nor does he 
support the attitude of those who hold for 
a double standard of morality, one for 
public and another for private life. 


Unhappily, his description of what he 
calls the “Catholic strategy” is very in- 
adequate and some of his insinuations are 
neither fair nor candid. On the other 
hand, his own strategy for maneuvering 
Christian morals into contact with the fate- 
ful decisions of our time is surely accepta- 
ble in substance to Catholics and _ little 
different from the Church’s teaching. 

Dr. Bennett’s work should be of help to 
those who are thinking about the closely 
allied subjects of social policy and social 
ethics. Worth noticing is his enumeration 
of three types of decisions bearing on 
policy which admit more of opinion than 
moral certainty (pp. 28-31). 

James P. Goopwin, S.J. 
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MAN AND SOCIETY IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.—By Ernest F. Scott, 
D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1947, viii + 299 pp. $2.75. 


How determine the relations between the 
individual and the group? How settle the 
respective demands of the two contestants? 
The mentality of Individualism answered 
by ignoring the need for a real state or a 
visible church; the mentality of Collecti- 
vism replies by negating the individual in 
the undifferentiated mass. Who is to de- 
cide if either response has truth or if 
there is more to be said for the human 
person ? 


Dr. Scott, former professor at Union 
Theological Seminary, Jooks to the books 
of the New Testament for light in shaping 
a social philosophy that will give due 
weight to the claims of the single person 
and the rights of a large group. He finds 
that Christianity, unlike the natural reli- 
gions of antiquity and even the revealed 
religion of the Old Testament, affirms con- 
stantly the intrinsic dignity of every hu- 
man person. Christ's revelation points 
straight to the unshakeable foundation of 
human worth, whence flow inalienable 
rights: man is so important because God 
fathered him for a destiny of endless per- 
sonal union with Himself. 


A book of this kind is a healthy con- 
tribution to thought, when men everywhere 
toy with the temptation of surrendering to 
an all-possessive state; the recurrent theme 
is the important truth that no man can be 
made a means by any social aggregate. 
Unfortunately, the book lacks punch by 
reason of the inordinately diffuse style. 
The chapter on “Personality in the New 
Testament” is weak, philosophically. Care- 
less statements about the “faith of Jesus” 
betray failure to draw logical conclusions 
from the fact of Christ’s Divinity. 


The book is interesting and instructive 
reading for students of social philosophy 
and the history of social thought. 


James P. Goopwrn, S.J. 


ANTI-SEMITISM: A SOCIAL DISEASE. 
—Edited by Ernst Simmel, M.D. Inter- 
national Universities Press, New York, 
1946. xxvii + 140 pp., $2.50. 


This is a small book by eight authors, 
edited by one of them, with an introdue- 
tion by Professor Allport of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He is well known, of course; the 
others are not. Most of them seem to be 
refugee professors and_ practitioners of 
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Freudian psychology and psychiatry from 
Europe. They accept Freud’s materialistic 
and atheistic theories completely, which 
discredits most of their contribution to the 
solution of a problem that we seem to 
“have always with us.” 

To these Freudians anti-Semitism is a 
disease and must be treated like a disease. 
In spite of their learned and labored ap- 
proach they do not come out clearly with 
any good, concrete remedy. According to 
their diagnosis the Gentiles are 100% 
wrong but are sick, not bad, and so should 
undergo psychiatric treatment to recover 
from the disease of anti-Semitism. The 
whole problem is due to our repression 
of sex. We attribute to the Jew our own 
suppressed vices and then hate him instead 
of ourselves. “The basic complex at the 
bottom...of anti-Semitism is the latent 
homosexual complex, that complex which 
produces hate as a defense against the 
dangers of homosexual love.” 


Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 
e 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION.— 
By V. T. Thayer, Ph.D. The Viking 
Press, New York, 1947, xi+-212 pp. $2.75. 
If you want a complete and vigorous 

statement of the extreme secularist posi- 

tion on religion in education and religion 
in life as well as on religion in public 
education, this is it. And you would expect 

Doctor Thayer to be the man to state it, 

because he is a leader in the Ethical Cul- 

ture Societies of the United States. 

The author's thesis is that democracy 
and morality can be had without religion, 
in fact they can be had better without 
religion; and that religion has been an 
evil rather than a good influence. Our 
public schools have been at last “liberated” 
from the dictatorship of religion. To per- 
mit religion to return to the schools is to 
return to the dark ages. 

Doctor Thayer also maintains that just 
as sixty or seventy years ago justice re- 
quired the Protestant majority to organize 
the public school in a way to be fair to 
the Catholic and Jewish minority attending 
them, so now justice requires that fair 
treatment be accorded the majority (some 
56 per cent) who belong to the unchurched 
population. Private schools are a privilege 
which only American easy-going tolerance 
would allow to an education that teaches 
a content that is against the best interests 
of the state. Thus for the author. He is 
not always logical or consistent, he takes 
for granted that some of the basic prin- 
ciples of religious education are false, but 
he does give the latest and perhaps the 
most complete statement of the opposition. 
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